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Cuapter XII. Mr. Grancer Is INTERESTED. 


HEN Clarissa went to the great drawing-room dressed for 

dinner, she found Lizzie Fermor talking to a young lady 
whom she at once guessed to be Miss Granger. Nor was she allowed 
to remain in any doubt of the fact; for the lively Lizzie beckoned 
her to the window by which they were seated, and introduced the 
two young ladies to each other. 

‘Miss Granger and I are quite old friends,’ she said, ‘and I 
mean you to like each other very much.’ 

Miss Granger bowed stiffly, but pledged herself to nothing. She 
was a tall young woman of about two-and-twenty, with very little of 
the tender grace of girlhood about her; a young woman who, by 
right of a stately carriage and a pair of handsome shoulders, might 
have been called fine-looking. Her features were not unlike her 
father’s ; and those eyes and eyebrows of Daniel Granger’s, which 
would have looked so well under a judicial wig, were reproduced in 
a modified degree in the countenance of his daughter. She had what 
would be generally called a fine complexion, fair and florid ; and her 
hair, of which she had an abundant quantity, was of an insipid light 
brown, and the straightest Clarissa had ever seen. Altogether, she 
was a young lady who, invested with all the extraneous charms of 
her father’s wealth, would no doubt be described as attractive, and 
even handsome. She was dressed well, with a costly simplicity, in 
a dark-blue corded silk, relieved by a berthe of old point-lace, and 
the whiteness of her full firm throat was agreeably set-off by a broad 
band of black velvet from which there hung a Maltese cross of large 
rubies. 

The two young ladies went on with their talk, which was chiefly 
of gaieties they had each assisted at since their last meeting, and 
people they had met. 
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Clarissa, being quite unable to assist in this conversation, looked 
on meekly, a little interested in Miss Granger, who was, like herself, 
an only daughter, and about whose relations with her father she had 
begun to wonder. Was he very fond of this only child, and in this, 
as in all else, unlike her own father? He had spoken of her that 
afternoon several times, and had even praised her, but somewhat 
coldly, and with a practical matter-of-course air, almost as Mr. Lovel 
might have spoken of his daughter if constrained to talk of her in 
society. 

Miss Granger said a good deal about the great people she had 
met that year. They seemed all to be more or less the elect of the 
earth: but she pulled herself up once or twice to protest that she 
cared very little for society; she was happier when employed with 
her schools and poor people—that was her real element. 

‘One feels all the other thing to be so purposeless and hollow,’ 
she said sententiously. ‘After a round of dinners and dances and 
operas and concerts in London, I always have a kind of guilty feel- 
ing. So much time wasted, and nothing to show for it. And really 
my poor are improving so wonderfully. If you could see my cottages, 
Miss Fermor!’ (she did not say ‘their cottages.’) ‘I give a prize 
for the cleanest floors and windows, an illuminated ticket for the 
neatest garden-beds. I don’t suppose you could get a sprig of 
groundsel for love or money in Arden village. I have actually to 
cultivate it in a corner of the kitchen-garden for my canaries. I 
give another prize at Christmas for the most economical household 
management, accorded to the family which has dined oftenest with- 
out meat in the course of the year; and I give a premium of one 
per cent upon all investments in the Holborough savings-bank—one 
and a half in the case of widows ; a complete suit of clothes to every 
woman who has attended morning and evening service without miss- 
ing one Sunday in the year, the consequence of which has been to 
put a total stop to cooking on the day of rest. I don’t believe you 
could come across so much as a hot potato on a Sunday in one of 
my cottages.’ 

‘ And do the husbands like the cold dinners ?’ Miss Fermor asked 
rather flippantly. 

‘I should hope that spiritual advantage would prevail over 
temporal luxury, even in their half-awakened minds,’ replied Miss 
Granger. ‘I have never inquired about their feelings on the subject. 
I did indeed hear that the village baker, who had driven a profitable 
trade every Sunday morning before my improvements, made some 
most insolent comments upon what I had done. But I trust I can 
rise superior to the impertinence of a village baker. However, you 
must come to Arden and see my cottages, and judge for yourself; 
and if you could only know the benighted state in which I found 
these poor creatures—’ 
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Lizzie Fermor glanced towards Clarissa, and then gave a little 
warning look, which had the effect of stopping Miss Granger’s dis- 
quisition. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,’ she said ; ‘I forgot that I was 
talking of your own old parish. But you were a mere child, I be- 
lieve, when you left the Court, and of course could not be capable of 
effecting much improvement.’ - 

‘ We were too poor to do much, or to give prizes,’ Clarissa ans- 
wered ; ‘but we gave what we could, and—and I think the people 
were fond of us.’ 

Miss Granger looked as if this last fact were very wide from the 
question. 

‘I have never studied how to make the people fond of me,’ she 
said. ‘My constant effort has been to make them improve them- 
selves and their own condition. All my plans are based upon that 
principle. ‘‘If you want a new gown, cloak, and bonnet at Christ- 
mas,” I tell the women, ‘‘ you must earn them by unfailing attend- 
ance at church. If you wish to obtain the money-gift I wish to give 
you, you must first show me something saved by your own economy 
and self-sacrifice.” To my children I hold out similar inducements 
—a prize for the largest amount of plain needlework, every stitch of 
which I make it my duty to examine through a magnifying glass ; a 
prize for scrupulous neatness in dress; and for scripture knowledge. 
I have children in my Sunday-schools who can answer any question 
upon the Old-Testament history from Genesis to Chronicles.’ 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, almost appalled by these wonders. 
She remembered the girls’ Sunday-school in her early girlhood, and 
her own poor little efforts at instruction, in the course of which she 
had seldom carried her pupils out of the Garden of Eden, or been 
able to get over the rivers that watered that paradise, as described 
by the juvenile inhabitants of Arden, without little stifled bursts of 
laughter on her own part ; while in the very midst of her most earnest 
endeavours, she was apt to find her brother Austin standing behind 
her, tempting the juvenile mind by the surreptitious offer of apples 
or walnuts. The attempts at teaching generally ended in merry 
laughter and the distribution of nuts and apples, with humble apo- 
logies to the professional schoolmistresses for so useless an intru- 
sion. 

Miss Granger had no time to enlarge farther upon her manifold 
improvements before dinner, to which she was escorted by one of the 
officers from Steepleton, the nearest garrison town, who happened 
to be dining there that day, and was very glad to get an innings 
with the great heiress. The master of Arden Court had the honour 
of escorting Lady Laura; but from his post at the head of the long 
table he looked more than once to that remote spot where Clarissa 
sat, not far from his daughter. My lady saw those curious glances, 
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and was delighted to see them. They might mean nothing, of 
course ; but to that sanguine spirit they seemed an augury of suc- 
cess for the scheme which had been for a long time hatching in the 
matron’s busy brain. 

‘What do you think of my pet, Mr. Granger ?’ she asked pre- 
sently. 

Mr. Granger glanced at the ground near my lady’s chair with 
rather a puzzled look, half expecting to see a Maltese spaniel or a 
flossy-haired Skye terrier standing on his hind legs. 

‘What do you think of my pet and protégée, Miss Lovel ?’ 

‘Miss Lovel! Well, upon my word, Lady Laura, I am so poor 
a judge of the merits of young ladies in a general way; but she 
really appears a very amiable young person.’ 

‘ And is she not lovely ?’ asked Lady Laura, contemplating the 
distant Clarissa in a dreamy way through her double eyeglass. ‘I 
think it is the sweetest face I ever saw.’ 

‘ She is certainly very pretty,’ admitted Mr. Granger. ‘I was 
struck by her appearance this afternoon in the library. I suppose 
there is something really out of the common in her face, for I am 
generally the most unobservant of men in such matters.’ 

‘Out of the common!’ exclaimed Lady Laura. ‘ My dear sir, 
it is such a face as you do not see twice in a lifetime. Madame 
Recamier must have been something like that, I should fancy—a 
woman who could attract the eyes of all the people in the Champs 
de Mars, and divide public attention with Napoleon.’ 

Mr. Granger did not seem interested in the rather abstract ques- 
tion of Clarissa’s possible likeness to Madame Recamier. 

‘ She is certainly very pretty,’ he repeated in meditative manner ; 
and stared so long and vacantly at a fricandeau which a footman was 
just offering him, that any less well-trained attendant must have left 
him in embarrassment. 


The next few days were enlivened by a good deal of talk about 
the ball, in which event Miss Granger did not seem to take a very 
keen interest. 

‘I go to balls, of course,’ she said; ‘ one is obliged to do so: 
for it would seem so ungracious to refuse one’s friends’ invitations ; 
but I really do not care for them. They are all alike, and the rooms 
are always hot.’ 

‘I don’t think you will be able to say that here,’ replied Miss 
Fermor. ‘Lady Laura’s arrangements are always admirable; and 
there is to be an impromptu conservatory under canvas the whole 
length of the terrace, in front of the grand saloon where we are to 
dance, so that the six windows can be open all the evening.’ 

‘Then I daresay it will be a cold night,’ said Miss Granger, 
who was not prone to admire other people’s cleverness. ‘I gene- 
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rally find that it is so, when people take special precautions against 
heat.’ 

Clarissa naturally found herself thrown a good deal into Sophia 
Granger’s society ; but though they worked, and drove, and walked 
together, and played croquet, and acted in the same charades, it is 
doubtful whether there was really much more sympathy between these 
two than between Clarissa and Lady Geraldine. There was perhaps 
less; for Clarissa Lovel had been interested in Geraldine Challoner, 
and she was not in the faintest degree interested in Miss Granger. 
The cold and shining surface of that young lady’s character emitted 
no galvanic spark. It was impossible to deny that she was wise and 
accomplished; that she did everything well that she attempted; that, 
although obviously conscious of her own supreme advantages as the 
heiregs to a great fortune, she was benignly indulgent to the less 
blessed among her sex,—it was impossible to deny all this; and yet 
it was not any more easy to get on with Sophia Granger than with 
Lady Geraldine. 

One day, after luncheon, when a bevy of girls were grouped round 
the piano in the billiard-room, Lizzie Fermor—who indulged in the 
wildest latitude of discourse—was audacious enough to ask Miss 
Granger how she would like her father to marry again. 

The faultless Sophia elevated her well-marked eyebrows with a 
look of astonishment that ought to have frozen Miss Fermor. The- 
eyebrows were as hard and as neatly pencilled as the shading in Miss. 
Granger’s landscapes. 

‘ Marry again!’ she repeated, ‘ papa!—if you knew him better, 
Miss Fermor, you would never speculate upon such a thing. Papa 
will never marry again.’ 

‘Has he promised you that?’ asked the irrepressible Lizzie. 

‘I do not require any promise from him. I know him too well 
to have the slightest doubt upon the subject. Papa might have mar- 
ried brilliantly, again and again, since I was a little thing.’ (It was 
rather difficult to fancy Miss Granger a ‘little thing’ in any stage of 
her existence.) ‘But nothing has ever been more remote from his 
ideas than a second marriage. I have heard people regret it.’ 

‘ You have not regretted it, of course.’ 

‘I hope I know my duty too well, to-wish to stand between papa 
and his happiness. If it had been for his happiness to marry—a 
person of a suitable age and position, of course—I should not have 
considered my own feelings in the matter.’ : 

‘Well, I suppose not,’ replied Lizzie, rather doubtfully ; < still 
it is nice to have one’s father all to oneself—to say nothing of being 
an heiress. And the worst of the business is, that when a widower 
of your papa’s age does take it into his head to marry, he is apt to fall 
in love with some chit of a girl.’ 

Miss Granger stared at the speaker with a gaze as stony as An- 
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tigone hersélf could have turned upon any impious jester who had 
hinted that Cidipus, in his blindness and banishment, was groping 
for some frivolous successor to Jocasta. 

‘ My father in love with a girl!’ she exelaimed. ‘ What a very 
false idea you must have formed of his character, Miss Fermor, when 
you can suggest such an utter absurdity !’ 

‘ But, you see, I wasn’t speaking of Mr. Granger, only of widowers 
in general. I have seen several marriages of that kind—men of 
forty or fifty throwing themselves away, I suppose one ought to say, 
upon girls scarcely out of their teens. In some cases the marriage 
seems to turn out well enough ; but of course one does sometimes 
hear of things not going on quite happily.’ 

Miss Granger was grave and meditative after this—perhaps half 
disposed to suspect Elizabeth Fermor of some lurking design on her 
father. She had been seated at the piano during this conversation, 
and now resumed her playing—executing a sonata of Beethoven’s 
with faultless precision and the highest form of taught expression ; 
so much emphasis upon each note—a careful rallentando here, a 
gradual crescendo there ; nothing careless or slapdash from the first 
bar to the last. She would play the same piece a hundred times 
without varying the performance by a hair’s-breadth. Nor did she 
affect anything but classical music. She was one of those young 
ladies who, when asked for a waltz or a polka, freeze the impudent 
demander by replying that they play no dance music—nothing more 
frivolous than Mozart. 

The day for the ball came, but there was no George Fairfax. 
Lady Geraldine had arrived at the Castle on the evening before the 
festival, bringing an excellent account of her father’s health. He 
had been cheered by her visit, and was altogether so much improved, 
that his doctors would have given him permission to come down to 
Yorkshire for his daughter’s wedding. It was only his own valetu- 
dinarian habits and extreme dread of fatigue which had prevented 
Lady Geraldine bringing him down in triumph. 

Lady Laura was loudly indignant at Mr. Fairfax’s non-appear- 
ance; and for the first time Clarissa heard Lady Geraldine defend 
her lover with some natural and womanly air of proprietorship. 

‘ After pledging his word to me as he did!’ exclaimed my lady, 
when it had come to luncheon-time and there were still no signs of 
the delinquent’s return. 

‘But really, Laura, there is no reason he should not keep his 
word,’ Geraldine answered, with her serene air. ‘ You know men 
like to do these things in a desperate kind of way—as if they were 
winning a race. I daresay he has made his plans so as not to leave 
himself more than half an hour’s margin, and will reach the Castle 
just in time to dress.’ 

‘ That is all very well; but Idon’t call that keeping his promise 
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to me, to come rushing into the place just as we are-beginning to 
dance ; after travelling all night perhaps, and knocking himself up 
in all sorts of ways, and with no more animation or vivacity left in 
him than a man who is walking in his sleep. Besides, he ought to 
consider our anxiety.’ 

‘Your anxiety, if you please, Laura. Iam not anxious. I can- 
not see that George’s appearance at the ball is a matter of such 
vital importance.’ 

‘But, my dear Geraldine, it would seem so strange for him to 
be away. People would wonder so.’ 

‘ Let them wonder,’ Lady Geraldine replied, with a little haughty 
backward movement of her head, which was natural to her. 

Amongst the cases and packages which had been perpetually 
arriving from London during the last week or so, there was one light 
deal box which Lady Laura’s second maid brought to Clarissa’s 
room one morning with her mistress’s love. The box contained the 
airiest and most girlish of ball-dresses, all cloudlike white tulle, and 
the most entrancing wreath of wild-roses and hawthorn, such a wreath 
as never before had crowned Miss Lovel’s bright-brown hair. Of 
course there was the usual amount of thanks and kissing and rap- 
tures. 

‘IT am responsible to your father for your looking your best, you 
see, Clary,’ Lady Laura said, laughing; ‘and I mean you to make 
quite a sensation to-night. The muslin you meant to ‘wear is very 
pretty, and will do for some smaller occasion ; but to-night is a field- 
niglit. Be sure you come to me when you are dressed. I shall be 
in my own rooms till the people begin to arrive; and I want to see 
you when Fosset has put her finishing touches to your dress.’ 

Clarissa promised to present herself before her kind patroness. 
She was really pleased with her dress, and sincerely grateful to the 
giver. Lady Laura was a person from whom it was easy to accept 
benefits. There was something bounteous and expansive in her 
nature, and her own pleasure in the transaction made it impossible 
for any but the most churlish recipient to feel otherwise than pleased. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OPEN TREASON. 


Tue ball began, and without the assistance of Mr. Fairfax—much 
to my lady’s indignation. She was scarcely consoled by the praises 
and compliments she received on the subject of her arrangements 
and decorations; but these laudations were so unanimous and so 
gratifying, that she did at last forget Mr. Fairfax’s defection in the 
delight of such perfect success. 

The Duke—the one sovereign magnate of that district—a tall 
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grand-looking old man with white hair, even deigned to be pleased 
and surprised by what she had done. 

‘But then you have such a splendid platform to work upon,’ he 
said ; ‘I don’t think we have a place in Yorkshire that can compare 
with Hale. You had your decorators from London, of course ?’ 

‘No, indeed, your grace,’ replied my lady, sparkling with de- 
lighted pride; ‘and if there is anything I can boast of, it is that. 
Fred wanted me to send for London people, and have the thing done 
in their wholesale manner—put myself entirely into their hands, give 
them carte blanche, and so on; so that, till the whole business was 
finished, I shouldn’t have known what the place was to be like; but 
that is just the kind of arrangement I detest. So I sent for one of 
my Holborough men, told him my ideas, gave him a few preliminary 
sketches, and after a good many consultations and discussions, we 
arrived at our present notion. ‘‘ Abolish every glimmer of gas,” I 
said, ‘‘and give me plenty of flowers and wax-candles. The rest is 
mere matter of detail.” ’ 

Everything was successful; Miss Granger’s prophecy of cold 
weather was happily unfulfilled. The night was unusually still 
and sultry, a broad harvest moon steeping terraces and gardens in 
tender mellow light ; not a breath to stir the wealth of blossoms, or 
‘to flutter the draperies of the many windows, all wide open to the 
warm night—a night of summer at the beginning of autumn. 

Clarissa found herself in great request for the dances, and danced 
more than she had done since the days of her schoolgirl waltzes and 
polkas in the playroom at Belforet. It was about an hour after 
the dancing had begun, when Lady Laura brought her no less a 
partner than Mr. Granger, who had walked a solemn quadrille or 
two with a stately dowager, and whose request was very surprising 
to Clarissa. She had one set of quadrilles, however, unappropriated 
on her card, and expressed herself at Mr. Granger’s disposal for that 
particular dance, and then tripped away, to be whirled round the great 
room by one of her military partners. 

Daniel Granger stood amongst the loungers at one end of the 
room, watching that aerial revolving figure. Yes, Lady Laura was 
right; she was very lovely. In all his life he had never before paid 
much heed to female loveliness, any more than to the grandeurs 
and splendours of nature, or anything beyond the narrow boundary 
of his own successful commonplace existence. But in this girl’s 
face there was something that attracted his attention, and dwelt in 
his memory when he was away from her; perhaps, after all, it was 
the result of her position rather than her beauty. It was natural 
that he should be interested in her, poor child; and he had robbed 
her of her home, or it would geem so to her, no doubt ; and she had 
let him see that she set an exaggerated value on that lost home, 
that she clung to it with a morbid sentimentality. 
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‘I should not wonder if she hates me,’ he said to himself. 

He had never thought as much about her father, but then cer- 
tainly he had never been brought into such close contact with her 
father. 

He waited quietly for that appointed quadrille, declining a dance 
in which Lady Laura would have enlisted him, and keeping a close 
watch upon Clarissa during the interval. What a gay butterfly 
creature she seemed to-night! He could scarcely fancy this was 
the same girl who had spoken so mournfully of her lost home in 
the library that afternoon. He looked from her to his daughter for 
a moment, comparing the two: Sophia resplendent in pink ‘areo- 
phane and pearls, and showing herself not above the pleasures of a 
polka ; eminently a fine young woman, but O, of what a different 
clay from that other one ! 

Once Miss Fermor, passing the rich man on the arm of her 
partner, surprised the watchful gray eyes with a new look in them— 
a look that was neither cold nor stern. 

‘So, my gentleman,’ thought the lively Lizzie, ‘is it that way 
your fancies are drifting? It was I you suspected of dangerous 
designs the other day, Miss Granger. Take care your papa doesn’t 
fall into a deeper pitfall. I should like to see him marry again, if 
it were only to take down that great pink creature’s insolence.’ 
Whereby it will be seen that Miss Granger was not quite so popular 
among her contemporaries as, in the serenity of her self-possessed 
soul, she was wont to imagine herself. 

The quadrille began presently, and Clarissa walked through its 
serious mazes with the man whom she was apt to consider the 
enemy of her race. She could not help wondering a little to find 
herself in this position, and her replies to Mr. Granger’s common- 
place remarks were somewhat mechanical. 

Once he contrived to bring the conversation round to Arden 
Court. 

‘It would give me so much pleasure to see you there as my 
daughter’s guest,’ he said, in a warmer tone than was usual to him, 
‘and I really think you would be interested in her parish-work. She 
has done wonders in a small way.’ 

‘I have no doubt. You are very kind,’ faltered Clarissa; ‘ but 
I do not the least understand how to manage people as Miss 
Granger does, and I could not bear to come to the Court. I was so 
happy there with my brother, and now that he is gone, and that I 
am forbidden even to mention his name, the associations of the 
place would be too painful.’ 

Mr. Granger grew suddenly grave and silent. 

‘Yes, there was that business about the brother,’ he thought to 
himself; ‘a bad business no doubt, or the father would never have 
turned him out of doors—something very queer perhaps. A strange 
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set these Lovels evidently. The father a spendthrift, the son perhaps 
something worse.’ 

And then he looked down at Clesiasa, and thought again how 
lovely she was, and pitied her for her beauty and her helplessness— 
the daughter of such a father, the sister of such a brother. 

‘ But she will marry well, of course,’ he said to himself, just as 
George Fairfax had done; ‘all these young fellows seem tremen- 
dously struck by her. I suppose she is the prettiest girl in the 
room. She will make a good match, I daresay, and get out of her 
father’s hands. It must be a dreary life for her in that cottage, 
with a selfish disappointed man.’ 

The night waned, and there was no George Fairfax. Lady 
Geraldine bore herself bravely, and danced a good deal more than 
she would have done, had there not been appearances to be kept up. 
She had to answer a great many questions ‘about her lover, and she 
answered all with supreme frankness. He was away in Scotland 
with some bachelor friends, enjoying himself no doubt. He had 
promised to be with them to-night, and had broken his promise ; that 
was all—she was not afraid of any accident. 

‘I daresay he found the first of the grouse-shooting too attrac- 
tive,’ she said coolly. 

After supper, while the most determined of the waltzers were 
still spinning round to a brisk deux temps of Charles d’Albert’s, 
Clarissa was fain to tell the last of her partners she could dance no 
more. 

‘T am not tired of the ball,’ she said; ‘I like looking on, but I 
really can’t dance another step. Do go and get some one else for 
this waltz; I know you are dying to dance it.’ 

This was to the devoted Captain Westleigh, a person with whom 
Miss Lovel always felt very much at home. 

‘ With you,’ he answered tenderly. ‘ But if you mean to sit 
down, I am at your service. I would not desert you for worlds. 
And you really are looking a little pale. Shall we find some plea- 
santer place? That inner room looks deliciously cool.’ 

He offered his arm to Clarissa, and they walked slowly away 
towards a small room at the end of the saloon ; a room which Lady 
Laura had arranged with an artful eye to effect, leaving it almost in 
shadow. There were only a few wax-candles glimmering here and 
there among the cool dark foliage of the ferns and pitcher-plants 
that filled every niche and corner, and the moonlight shone full into 
the room through a wide window that opened upon a stone balcony 
a few feet above the terrace. 

‘If I am left alone with her for five minutes, I am sure I shall 
propose,’ Captain Westleigh thought, on beholding the soft secluded 
aspect of this apartment, which was untenanted when he and Clarissa 
entered it. 
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She sank down upon a sofa near the window, more thoroughly 
tired than she had confessed. This long night’s dancing and excite- 
ment was quite a new thing to her. It was nearly over now, and 
the reaction was coming, bringing with it that vague sense of hope- 
lessness and disappointment which had so grown upon her of late. 
She had abandoned herself fully to the enchantment of the ball, 
almost losing the sense of her own identity in that brilliant scene. 
But self-consciousness came back to her now, and she remembered 
that she was Clarissa Lovel, for whom life was at best a dreary 
business. 

‘Can I get you anything?’ asked the Captain, alarmed by her 
pallor. 

‘ Thanks, you are very kind. If it would not be too much trou- 
ble—I know the refreshment-room is a long way off—but I should 
be glad of a little water.’ 

‘Tl get some directly. But I really am afraid you are ill,’ said 
the Captain, looking at her anxiously, scarcely liking to leave her for 
fear she should faint before he came back. 

‘ No, indeed, I am not ill—only very tired. If you'll let me rest 
here a little without talking.’ 

She half closed her eyes. There was a dizziness in her head 
very much like the preliminary stage of fainting. 

‘ My dear Miss Lovel, I should be a wretch to bore you. I'll 
go for the water this moment.’ 

He hurried away. Clarissa gave a long weary sigh, and that 
painful dizziness passed off in some degree. All she wanted was 
air, she thought, if there had been any air to be got that sultry 
night. She rose from the sofa presently, and went out upon the 
balcony. Below her was the river; not a ripple upon the water, 
not a breath stirring the rushes on the banks. Between the balcony 
and the river there was a broad battlemented walk, and in the embra- 
sures where cannon had once been there were great stone vases of 
geraniums and dwarf roses, which seemed only masses of dark foliage 
in the moonlight. 

The Captain was some little time gone for that glass of water. 
Clarissa had forgotten him and his errand as she sat upon a bench 
in the baleony with her elbow leaning on the broad stone ledge, 
looking down at the water and thinking of her own life—thinking 
what it might have been if everything in the world had been dif- 
ferent. 

A sudden step on the walk below startled her, and a low voice 
said, 

‘I would I were a glove upon that hand, that I might kiss that 
cheek.’ 

She knew the voice directly, but was not less startled at hearing 
it just then. The step came near her, and in the next moment a 
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dark figure had swung itself lightly upward from the path below, 
and George Fairfax was seated on the angle of the massive balu- 
strade. 

‘ Juliet!’ he said, in the same low voice, ‘ what put it into your 
head to play Juliet to-night ? As if you were not dangerous enough 
without that.’ 

‘Mr. Fairfax, how could you startle me so? Lady Laura has 
been expecting you all the evening.’ 

‘I suppose so. But you don’t imagine I’ve been hiding in the 
garden all the evening, like the man in Tennyson’s Maud? I 
strained heaven and earth to be here in time ; but there was a break- 
down between Edinburgh and Carlisle. Nothing very serious: an 
engine-driver knocked about a little, and a few passengers shaken 
and bruised more or less, but I escaped unscathed, and had to cool 
my impatience for half a dozen hours at a dingy little station where 
there was no refreshment for body or mind but a brown jug of tepid 
water and a big Bible. There I stayed till I was picked up by the 
night-mail, and here I am. I think I shall stand absolved by my 
lady when she reads the account of my perils in to-morrow’s papers. 
People are just going away, I suppose. It would be useless for me 
_ to dress and put in an appearance now.’ 

‘TI think Lady Laura would be glad to see you. She has been 
very anxious, I know.’ 

‘ Her sisterly cares shall cease before she goes to sleep to-night. 
She shall be informed that I am in the house; and I will make my 
peace to-morrow morning.’ 

He did not go away however, and Clarissa began to feel that 
there was something embarrassing in her position. He had stepped 
lightly across the balustrade, and had seated himself very near her, 
looking down at her face. 

‘ Clarissa, do you know what has happened to me since I have 
been away from this place ?’ 

She looked up at him with an alarmed expression. It was the 
first time he had ever uttered her Christian name, but his tone was 
so serious as to make that a minor question. 

‘You cannot guess, I suppose,’ he went on. ‘I have made a 
discovery—a most perplexing, most calamitous discovery.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 

‘I have found out that I love you.’ 

Her hand was lying on the broad stone ledge. He took it in his 
firm grasp, and held it as he went on: 

‘ Yes, Clarissa; I had my doubts before I went away, but thought 
I was master of myself in this, as I have been in other things, and 
fancied myself strong enough to strangle the serpent. But it would 
not be strangled, Clarissa; it has wound itself about my heart, and 
here I sit by your side dishonoured in my own sight, come what 
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may—bound to one woman and loving another with all my soul— 
yes, with all my soul. What am I to do?’ 

‘ Your duty,’ Clarissa answered, in a low steady voice. 

Her heart was beating so violently that she wondered at her 
power to utter those two words. What was it that she felt—anger, 
indignation? Alas, no! Pride, delight, rapture, stirred that undis- 
ciplined heart. She knew now what was wanted to make her life 
bright and happy; she knew now that she had loved George Fairfax 
almost from the first. And her own duty—the duty she was bound 
in honour to perform—what was that ? Upon that question she had 
not a moment’s doubt. Her duty was to resign him without a mur- 
mur; never to let him know that he had touched her heart. Even 
after having done this, there would be much left to her—the know- 
ledge that he had loved her. 

‘My duty! what is that ?’ he asked in a hoarse hard voice. ‘ To 
carry out my word to Geraldine, whatsoever misery it may bring 
upon both of us? I am not one of those saints who think of every- 
body’s happiness before their own, Clarissa. I am very human, with 
all humanity’s selfishness. I want to be happy. I want a wife for 
whom I can feel something more than a cold well-bred liking. I did 
not think that it was in me to feel more than that. I thought I 
had outlived my capacity for loving, wasted the strength of my 
heart’s youth on worthless fancies, spent all my patrimony of affec- 
tion ; but the light shines on me again, and I thank God that it is 
so. Yes, Clarissa, come what may, I thank my God that I am not 
so old a man in heart and feeling as I thought myself.’ 

Clarissa tried to stem the current of his talk, with her heart 
still beating stormily, but with an outward semblance of exceeding 
calmness. 

‘I must not hear you talk in this wild way, Mr. Fairfax,’ she 
said. ‘I feel as if I had been guilty of a sin against Lady Geraldine 
in having listened so long. But I cannot for a moment think you 
are in earnest.’ 

‘Do not play the jesuit, Clarissa. You know that I am in 
earnest.’ 

‘Then the railway accident must have turned your brain, and I 
can only hope that to-morrow morning will restore your reason.’ 

‘ Well, I am mad, if you like—madly in love with you. What 
am Ito do? Ifwith some show of decency I can recover my liberty 
—by an appeal to Lady Geraldine’s generosity, for instance—believe 
me, I shall not break her heart; our mutual regard is the calmest, 
coolest sentiment possible—if I can get myself free from this engage- 
ment, will you be my wife, Clarissa ?’ 

‘No; a thousand times no.’ 

‘You don’t care for me, then? The madness is all on my 
side ?’ 
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‘ The madness—if you are really in earnest, and not carrying on 
some absurd jest—is all on your side.’ 

‘ Well, that seems hard. I was vain enough to think otherwise. 
I thought so strong a feeling on one side could not co-exist with perfect 
indifference on the other. I fancied there was something like pre- 
destination in this, and that my wandering unwedded soul had met 
its other half—it’s an old Greek notion, you know, that men and 
women were made in pairs—but I was miserably mistaken, I suppose. 
How many lovers have you rejected since you left school, Miss Lovel ?’ 
he asked with a short bitter langh. ‘Geraldine herself could not have 
given me my quietus more coldly.’ 

He was evidently wounded to the quick, being a creature spoiled 
by easy conquests, and would have gone on perhaps in the same 
angry strain, but there was a light step on the floor within, and Lady 
Laura Armstrong came quickly towards the balcony. 

‘My dearest Clary, Captain Westleigh tells me that you are 
quite knocked up—’ she began; and then recognising the belated 
traveller, cried out, ‘George Fairfax! Is it possible ?’ 

‘George Fairfax, my dear Lady Laura, and not quite so base a 
delinquent as he seems. I must plead guilty to pushing matters to 
the last limit ; but I made my plans to be here at seven o’clock this 
‘evening, and should inevitably have arrived at that hour, but for a 
smash between Edinburgh and Carlisle.’ 

‘ An accident! Were you hurt ?’ 

‘Not so much as shaken; but the break-down lost me half a 
dozen hours. We were stuck for no end of time at a dingy little 
station whose name I forget, and when I did reach Carlisle, it was 
too late for any train to bring me on, except the night-mail, which 
does not stop at Holborough. I had to post from York, and arrived 
about ten minutes ago—too late for anything except to prove to you 
that I did make heroic efforts to keep my word.’ 

‘And how, in goodness’ name, did you get here, to this room, 
without my seeing you?’ 

‘From the garden. Finding myself too late to make an appear- 
ance in the ball-room, I prowled round the premises, listening to the 
sounds of revelry within; and then seeing Miss Lovel alone here— 
playing Juliet without a Romeo—I made so bold as to accost her 
and charge her with a message for you.’ 

You are amazingly considerate; but I really cannot forgive you 
for having deferred your return to the last moment. You have quite 
spoilt Geraldine’s evening, to say nothing of the odd look your ab- 
sence must have to our friends. I shall tell her you have arrived, 
and I suppose that is all I can do. You must want some supper, by 
the bye: you'll find plenty of people in the dining-room.’ 

‘No, thanks; I had some cold chicken and coffee at Carlisle. 
I'll ring for a soda-and-brandy when I get to my own room, and 
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that’s all I shall do to-night. Good-night, Lady Laura; good-night, 
Miss Lovel.’ 

He dropped lightly across the balcony and vanished. Lady Laura 
stood in the window for a few moments in a meditative mood, and 
then, looking up suddenly, said, 

‘O, by the bye, Clarissa, I came to fetch you for another dance, 
the last quadrille, if you feel well enough to dance it. Mr. Granger 
wants you for a partner.’ 

‘IT don’t think I can dance any more, Lady Laura. I refused 
Captain Westleigh the last waltz.’ 

‘ Yes, but a quadrille is different. However, if you are really 
tired, I must tell Mr. Granger so. What was George Fairfax saying 
to you just now? You both looked prodigiously serious.’ 

‘I really don’t know—I forget—it was nothing very particular,’ 
Clarissa answered, conscious that she was blushing, and confused by 
that consciousness. 

Lady Laura looked at her with a sharp scrutinising glance. 

‘I think it would have been better taste on George’s part if he 
had taken care to relieve my sister’s anxiety directly he arrived, 
instead of acting the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet. I must 
go back to Mr. Granger with your refusal, Clarissa. O, here comes 
Captain Westleigh with some water.’ 

The Captain did appear at this very moment carrying a glass of 
that beverage, much to Clarissa’s relief, for a téte-a-téte with Lady 
Laura was very embarrassing to her just now. 

‘My dear Miss Lovel, you must think me an utter barbarian,’ 
exclaimed the Captain ; ‘ but you really can’t conceive the difficulties 
I’ve had to overcome. It seemed as if there wasn’t a drop of iced 
water to be had in the Castle. If you’d wanted Strasburg pies or 
barley-sugar temples, I could have brought you them by cartloads. 
Moselle and maraschino are the merest drugs in the market; but not 
a creature could I persuade to get me this glass of water. Of course 
the fellows all said, ‘‘ Yes, sir;’’ and then went off and forgot all about 
me. And even when I had got my prize, I was waylaid by thirsty 
dowagers who wanted to rob me of it. It was like searching for the 
North-west Passage.’ . 

Lady Laura had departed by this time. Clarissa drank some 
of the water and took the Captain’s arm to return to the ball-room, 
which was beginning to look a little empty. On the threshold of the 
great saloon they met Mr. Granger. 

‘I am so sorry to hear you are not well, Miss Lovel,’ he said. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Granger, but I am really not ill—only too tired 
to dance any more.’ 

‘So Lady Laura tells me—very much to my regret. I had 
hoped for the honour of dancing this quadrille with you.’ 

‘If you knew how rarely Mr. Granger dances, you’d consider 
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yourself rather distinguished, I think, Miss Lovel,’ said the Captain, 
laughing. 

‘Well, no, I don’t often dance,’ replied Mr. Granger, with a 
shade of confusion in his manner; ‘ but really, such a ball as this 
quite inspires a man—and Lady Laura was good enough to wish 
me to dance.’ 

He remained by Clarissa’s side as they walked back through the 
rooms. They were near the door when Miss Granger met them, 
looking as cold and prim in her pink crape and pearls as if she had 
that moment emerged from her dressing-room. 

‘ Do you know how late it is, papa ?’ she asked, contemplating 
her parent with severe eyes. 

‘ Well, no, one does not think of time upon such an occasion as 
this. I suppose it is late; but it would not do for us of the house- 
hold to desert before the rest of the company.’ 

‘I was thinking of saying good-night,’ answered Miss Granger. 
‘I don’t suppose any one would miss me, or you either, papa, if we 
slipped away quietly ; and I am sure you will have one of your head- 
aches to-morrow morning.’ 

There is no weapon so useful in the hands of a dutiful child as 
some chronic complaint of its parent. A certain nervous headache 
from which Mr. Granger suffered now and then served the fair Sophia 
as a kind of rod for his correction on occasions. 

‘TI am not tired, my dear.’ 

‘O, papa, I know your constitution better than you do yourself. 
Poor Lady Laura, how worn out she must be!’ 

‘Lady Laura has been doing wonders all the evening,’ said 
Captain Westleigh. ‘She has been as ubiquitous as Richmond at 
Bosworth, and she has the talent of never-seeming tired.’ 

Clarissa took the first opportunity of saying good-night. If so 
important a person as the heiress of Arden Court could depart and 
not leave a void in the assembly, there could be assuredly no fear 
that she would be missed. Mr. Granger shook hands with her for 
the first time in his life as he wished her good-night, and then stood 
in the doorway watching her receding figure till it was beyond his 
ken. 

‘TI like your friend Miss Lovel, Sophia,’ he said to his daughter 
presently. 

‘ Miss Lovel is hardly a friend of mine, papa,’ replied that young 
lady somewhat sharply. ‘Iam not in the habit of making sudden 
friendships, and I have not known Miss Lovel a week. Besides 
which, she is not the kind of girl I care for.’ 

‘ Why not ?’ asked her father bluntly. 

‘One can scarcely explain that kind of thing. She is too fri- 
volous for me to get on very well with her. She takes no real 
interest in my poor, in spite of her connection with Arden, or in 
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church-music. I think she hardly knows one Te Deum from 
another.’ 

‘ She is rather a nice girl, though,’ said the Captain, who would 
fain be loyal to Clarissa, yet for whom the good opinion of such an 
heiress as Miss Granger could not be a matter of indifference—there 
was always the chance that she might take a fancy to him, as he put 
it to his brother-officers, and what a lucky hit that would be! ‘ She’s 
a nice girl,’ he repeated, ‘and uncommonly pretty.’ 

‘I was not discussing her looks, Captain Westleigh,’ replied 
Miss Granger with some asperity; ‘I was talking of her ideas and 
tastes, which are quite different from mine. I am sorry you let 
Lady Laura persuade you to dance with a girl like that, papa. You 
may have offended. old friends, who would fancy they had a prior 
claim on your attention.’ 

Mr. Granger laughed at this reproof. 

‘I didn’t think a quadrille was such a serious matter, Sophy,’ 
he said. ‘ And then, you see, when a man of my age does make a 
fool of himself, he likes to have the prettiest girl in the room for his 
partner.’ 

Miss Granger made an involuntary wry face, as if she had been 
eating something nasty. Mr. Granger gave a great yawn, and, as 
the rooms by this time were almost empty, made his way to Lady 
Laura in order to offer his congratulations upon her triumph before 
retiring to rest. 

For once in a way, the vivacious chatelaine of Hale Castle was 
almost cross. 

‘ Do you really think the ball has gone off well?’ she asked in- 
credulously. ‘It seems to me to have been an elaborate failure.’ 
She was thinking of those two whom she had surprised téte-a-téte 
in the balcony, and wondering what George Fairfax could have been 
saying to produce Clarissa’s confusion. Clarissa was her protégée, 
and she was responsible to her sister Geraldine for any mischief 
brought about by her favourite. 


CuHapTer XIV. 
THE MORNING AFTER. 


Tue day after the ball was a broken straggling kind of day, after 
the usual manner of the to-morrow that succeeds a festival. Hale 
Castle was full to overflowing with guests who, having been invited 
to spend one night, were pressed to stay longer. The men spent 
their afternoon for the most part in the billiard-room, after a late 
lingering luncheon, at which there was a good deal of pleasant gossip. 
The women sat together in groups in the drawing-room, pretending 
to work, but all desperately idle. It was a fine afternoon, but no 
one cared for walking or driving. A few youthful enthusiasts did 
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indeed get upa game at croquet, but even this soul-enthralling sport 
was pursued with a certain listlessness. 

Mr. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine walked in the garden, the lady 
looking superbly handsome in a dark-blue-velvet hat and jacket, 
trimmed with some pale silvery fur. To all appearance, a perfect 
harmony prevailed between them. Clarissa, sitting alone in an 
- oriel at the end of the drawing-room, watched them with weary eyes 
and a dull load at her heart, wondering about them perpetually, with 
a new pain mixed with her wonder. 

If she could only have gone home, she thought to herself, what 
a refuge the dull quiet of her lonely life would have been! She had not 
slept five minutes since the festival of last night, but had lain tossing 
wearily from side to side, thinking of what George Fairfax had said 
to her—thinking of what might have been and could never be, and 
then praying that she might do her duty; that she might have 
strength to keep firmly to the right, if he should try to tempt her 
again. 

He would scarcely do that, she thought. That wild desperate 
talk of last night was perhaps the merest folly—a caprice of the mo- 
ment, the shallowest rodomontade, which he would be angry with 
himself for having spoken. She told herself that this was so; but 
she knew now, as she had not known before last night, that she had 
given this man her heart. 

It would be a hard thing to remain at Hale to perform her part 
in the grand ceremonial of the marriage, and yet keep her guilty 
secret hidden from every eye ; above all, from his whom it most con- 
cerned. But there seemed no possibility of escape from this ordeal, 
unless she were to be really ill, and excused on that ground. She 
sat in the oriel that afternoon, wondering whether a painful headache, 
the natural result of her sleeplessness and hyper-activity of brain, 
might not be the beginning of some serious illness—a fever perhaps, 
which would strike her down for a time and make an end of all her 
difficulties. 

She had been sitting in the window for a long time quite alone, 
looking out at the sunny garden and those two figures passing and 
repassing upon an elevated terrace, with such an appearance of being 
absorbed in each other’s talk, and all-sufficient for each other’s hap- 
piness. It seemed to Clarissa that she had never seen them so 
united before. Had he been laughing at her last night? she asked 
herself indignantly; was that balcony scene a practical.joke? He 
had been describing it to Lady Geraldine perhaps this afternoon, 
and the two had been laughing together at her eredulity. She was 
in so bitter a mood just now that she was almost ready to believe 
this. 

She had been sitting thus a long time, tormented by her own 
thoughts, and hearing the commonplace chatter of those cheerful 
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groups, now loud, now low, without the faintest feeling of interest, 
when a heavy step sounded on the floor near her, and looking sud- 
denly up, she saw Mr. Granger approaching her solitary retreat. The 
cushioned seat in the oriel, the ample curtains falling on either side 
of her, had made a refuge in which she felt herself alone, and she was 
not a little vexed to find her retreat discovered. 

The master of Arden Court drew a chair towards the oriel, and 
seated himself deliberately, with an evident intention of remaining. 
Clarissa was obliged to answer his courteous inquiries about her 
health, to admit her headache as an excuse for the heaviness of her 
eyes, and then to go on talking about anything he chose to speak of. 
He did not talk stupidly by any means, but rather stiffly, and with 
the air of a man to whom friendly converse with a young lady was 
quite a new thing. He spoke to her a good deal about the Court 
and its surroundings—which seemed to her a cruel kindness and an 
error in taste—and appeared anxious to interest her in all his im- 
provements. 

‘You really must come and see the place, Miss Lovel,’ he said. 
‘I shall be deeply wounded if you refuse.’ 

‘I will come if you wish it,’ Clarissa answered meekly; ‘ but 
you cannot imagine how painful the sight of the dear old house will 
be to me.’ 

‘ A little painful just for the first time, perhaps. But that sort 
of feeling will soon wear off. You will come then? That is settled. 
I want to win your father’s friendship if I can, and I look to you to 
put me in the right way of doing so.’ 

‘You are very good, but papa is so reserved—eccentric, I sup- 
pose most people would call him—and he lives shut up in himself, 
as it were. Ihave never known him make a new friend. Even my 
uncle Oliver and he seem scarcely more than acquaintances ; and yet 
I know my uncle would do anything to serve us, and I believe papa 
knows it too.’ 

‘We must trust to time to break down that reserve, Miss Lovel,’ 
Mr. Granger returned cheerily ; ‘ and you will come to see us at the 
Court—that is understood. I want you to inspect Sophia’s schools, 
and sewing classes, and cooking classes, and’ goodness knows what. 
There are plenty of the people who remember you, and will be de- 
lighted to welcome you amongst them. I have heard them say how 
kind you were to them before you went abroad.’ 

‘I had so little money,’ said Clarissa, ‘I could do hardly any- 
thing.’ 

‘ But, after all, money is not everything with that class of people. 
No doubt they like it better than anything in the present moment ; 
but as soon as it is gone they forget it, and are not apt to be grateful 
for substantial benefits in the past. But past kindness they do re- 
member. Even in my own experience, I have known men who have 
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been ungrateful for large pecuniary benefits, and yet have cherished 
the memory of some small kindness ; a mere friendly word perhaps, 
spoken at some peculiar moment in their lives. No, Miss Lovel, 
you will not find yourself forgotten at Arden.’ 

He was so very earnest in this assurance, that Clarissa could not 
help feeling that he meant to do her a kindness. She was ashamed 
of her unworthy prejudice against him, and roused herself with a 
great effort from her abstraction, in order to talk and listen to Mr. 
Granger with all due courtesy. Nor had she any farther opportunity 
of watching those two figures pacing backward and forward upon the 
terrace ; for Mr. Granger contrived to occupy her attention till the 
bell rang, and afforded her the usual excuse of hurrying away to 
dress. 

She was one of the last to return to the drawing-room, and to 
her surprise found Mr. Granger by her side, offering his arm in his 
stately way when the procession began to file offto the dining-room, 
oblivious of the claims which my lady’s matronly guests might have 
upon him. 

Throughout that evening Mr. Granger was more or less by Cla- 
rissa’s side. His daughter, perceiving this with a scarcely concealed 
astonishment, turned a deaf ear to the designing compliments of 
Captain Westleigh (who told himself that a fellow might just as well 
go in for a good thing as not when he got a chance), and came across 
the room to take part in her parent’s conversation. She even tried 
to lure him away on some pretence or other; but this was vain. He 
seemed rooted to his chair by Clarissa’s side—she listlessly turning 
over a folio volume of steel plates, he pointing out landscapes and 
scenes which had been familiar to him in his continental rambles, 
and remarking upon them in a somewhat disjointed fashion—‘ Ma- 
rathon, yes—rather flat, isn’t it? But the mountains make a fine 
background. We went there with guides one day, when I was a 
young man. The Acropolis—hum! ha!—-very fine ruins, but a 
most inconvenient place to get at. Would you like to see Greece, 
Miss Lovel ?” 

Clarissa gave a little sigh—half pain, half rapture. What chance 
had she of ever treading that illustrious soil, of ever emerging 
from the narrow bondage of her dull life? She glanced across the 
room to the distant spot where Lady Geraldine and George Fairfax 
sat playing chess. He had been there. She remembered his plea- 
sant talk of his wanderings, on the night of their railroad journey. 

‘Who would not like to see Greece ?’ she said. 

‘ Yes, cf course,’ Mr. Granger answered in his most prosaic way. 
‘It’s a country that ought to be remarkably interesting ; but unless 
one is very well up in its history, one is apt to look at everything in 
a vague uncertain sort of manner. A mountain here, and a temple 
there—and then the guides and that kind of people contrive to vul- 
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garise everything somehow; and then there is always an alarm about 
brigands, to say nothing of the badness of the inns. I really think 
you would be disappointed in Greece, Miss Lovel.’ 

‘Let me keep my dream,’ Clarissa answered rather sadly ; ‘Iam 
never likely to see the reality.’ 

‘ You cannot be sure ofthat; at your age all the world is before 
you.” 

‘ You have read Grote, of course, Miss Lovel?’ said Miss Granger, 
who had read every book which a young lady ought to have read, 
_and who rather prided herself upon the solid nature of her studies. 

‘ Yes, I have read a good deal of Grote,’ Clarissa replied meekly. 

Miss Granger looked at her as if she rather doubted this asser- 
tion, and would like to have come down upon her with some puzzling 
question about the Archons or the Areopagus, but thought better of 
it, and asked her father if he had been talking to Mr. Purdew. 

Mr. Purdew was a landed gentleman of some standing, whose 
estate lay near Arden Court, and who had come with his wife and 
daughters to Lady Laura’s ball. 

‘ He is sitting over there, near the piano,’ added Sophia; ‘I ex- 
pected to find you enjoying a chat with him.’ 

‘I had my chat with Purdew after luncheon,’ answered Mr. 
Granger ; and then he went on turning the leaves for Clarissa with 
a solemn air, and occasionally pointing out to her some noted fea- 
ture in a landscape or city. His daughter stared at him in supreme 
astonishment. She had seen him conventionally polite to young 
ladies before to-night, but this was something more than conventional 
politeness. He kept his place all the evening, and all that Sophia 
could do was to keep her place also. 

When Clarissa was lighting her candle at a table in the corridor, 
Mr. Fairfax came up to her for the first time since the previous 
night. 

‘I congratulate you on your conquest, Miss Lovel,’ he said in 
a low voice. 

She looked up at him with a pale startled face, for she had not 
known that he was near her till his voice sounded close in her ear. 
‘I don’t understand you,’ she stammered. 

‘O, of course not; young ladies never can understand that sort 
of thing. But I understand it very well, and it throws a pretty 
clear light upon our interview last night. I wasn’t quite prepared 
for such wise counsel as you gave me then. I can see now whence 
came the strength of your wisdom. It is a victory worth achieving, 
Miss Lovel. It means Arden Court.—Yes, that’s a very good por- 
trait, isn’t it?’ he went on in a louder key, as a little cluster of ladies 
came towards the table ; ‘a genuine Sir Joshua, I believe.’ 

And then came the usual good-nights, and Clarissa went away 
to her room with those words in her ears, ‘It means Arden Court.’ 
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Could he be cruel enough to think so despicably of her as this ? 
Could he suppose that she wanted to attract the attention of a man 
old enough to be her father, only because he was rich and the master 
of the home she loved? The fact is that Mr. Fairfax—not too good 
or high-principled a man at the best of times, and yet accounting 
himself an honourable gentleman—was angry with himself and the 
whole world, most especially angry with Clarissa, because she had 
shown herself strong where he had thought to find her weak. Never 
before had his vanity been so deeply wounded. He had half resolved 
to sacrifice himself for this girl—and behold, she cared nothing for 
him ! 

CuapTER XV. 
CHIEFLY PATERNAL. 


THE preparations for the wedding went on. Clarissa’s headache 
did not develop into a fever, and she had no excuse for flying from 
Hale Castle. Her father, who had written Lady Laura Armstrong 
several courteous little notes expressing his gratitude for her good- 
ness to his child, surprised Miss Lovel very much by appearing at 
the Castle one fine afternoon to make a personal acknowledgment of 
his gratitude. He consented to remain to dinner, though protesting 
‘that he had not dined away from home—except at his brother-in- 
law’s—for a space of years. 

‘Iam a confirmed recluse, my dear Lady Laura, a worn-out old 
bookworm, with no better idea of enjoyment than a good fire and a 
favourite author,’ he said; ‘and I really feel myself quite unfitted 
for civilised society. But you have a knack at commanding, and to 
hear is to obey; so if you insist upon it, and will pardon my morn- 
ing-dress, I remain.’ 

Mr. Lovel’s morning-dress was a suit of rather clerical-looking 
black from a fashionable West-end tailor—a costume that would 
scarcely outrage the proprieties of a patrician dinner-table. 

‘ Clarissa shall show you the gardens between this and dinner- 
time,’ exclaimed Lady Laura. ‘ It’s an age since you’ve seen them, 
and I want to know your opinion of my improvements. Besides, 
you must have so much to say to her.’ 

Clarissa blushed, remembering how very little her father ever 
had to say to her of a confidential nature, but declared that she 
would be very pleased to show him the gardens; so after a little 
more talk with my lady they set out together. 

‘ Well, Clary,’ Mr. Lovel began, with his kindest air, ‘ you are 
making a long stay of it.’ 

‘Too long, papa. I should be so glad to come home. Pray 
don’t think me ungrateful to Lady Laura, she is all goodness; but 
I am so tired of this kind of life, and I do so long for the quiet of 
home.’ 
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‘ Tired of this kind of life! Did ever any one hear of such a 
girl! I really think there are some people who would be tired of 
Paradise. Why, child, it is the making of you to be here! IfI were 
as rich as—as that fellow Granger, for instance; hang Croesus!—I 
couldn’t give you a better chance. You must stay here as long as 
that good-natured Lady Laura likes to have you; and I hope you'll 
have booked a rich husband before you come home. [I shall be very 
much disappointed if you haven’t.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk in that way, papa; nothing would 
ever induce me to marry for money.’ 

‘ For money; no, I suppose not,’ replied Mr. Lovel testily ; 
‘but you might marry a man with money. There’s no reason that 
a rich man should be inferior to the rest of his species. I don’t 
find anything so remarkably agreeable in poor men.’ 

‘T am not likely to marry foolishly, papa, or to offend you in 
that way,’ Clarissa answered with a kind of quiet firmness, which 
her father inwardly execrated as ‘ infernal obstinacy ;’ ‘ but no money 
in the world would be the faintest temptation to me.’ 

‘Humph! Wait till some Yorkshire squire offers you a thou- 
sand a year pin-money; you’ll change your tone then, I should hope. 
Have you seen anything of that fellow Granger, by the way ?’ 

‘T have seen a good deal of Mr. and Miss Granger, papa. They 
have been staying here for a fortnight, and are here now.’ 

‘You don’t say so! Then I shall be linked into an intimacy 
with the fellow. Well, it is best to be neighbourly, perhaps. And 
how do you like Mr. Granger ?’ 

‘He is not a particularly unpleasant person, papa; rather stiff 
and matter-of-fact, but not ungentlemanly; and he has been especi- 
ally polite to me, as if he pitied me for having lost Arden.’ 

In a general way Mr. Lovel would have been inclined to protest 
against being pitied, either in his own person or that of his belong- 
ings, by such a man as Daniel Granger. But in his present humour 
it was not displeasing to him to find that the owner of Arden Court 
had been especially polite to Clarissa. 

‘Then he is really a nice fellow, this Granger, eh, ‘bios ?? he 
said airily. 

‘I did not say nice, papa.’ 

‘No, but civil and good-natured, ant that kind of thing. Do 
you know, I hear nothing but praises of him about Arden ; and he is 
really doing wonders for the place. Looking at his work with an 
unjaundiced mind, it is impossible to deny that. And then his 
wealth !—something enormous, they tell me. How do you like the 
daughter, by the way ?’ 

This question Mr. Lovel asked with something of a wry face, as 
if the existence of Daniel Granger’s daughter was not a pleasing 
circumstance in his mind. 
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‘ Not very particularly, papa. She is very good, I daresay, and 
seems anxious to do good among the poor; and she is clever and 
accomplished, but she is not a winning person. I don’t think I 
could ever get on with her very well.’ 

‘ That’s a pity, since you are such near neighbours.’ 

‘ But you have always avoided any acquaintance with the Gran- 
gers, papa,’ Clarissa said wonderingly. 

‘Yes, yes, naturally. I have shrunk from knowing people who 
have turned me out of house and home, as it were. But that sort 
of thing must come to an end sooner or later. I don’t want to 
appear prejudiced or churlish; and in short, though I may never 
care to cross that threshold, there is no reason Miss Granger and 
you should not be friendly. You have no one at Arden of your own 
age to associate with, and a companion of that kind might be use- 
ful. Has the girl much influence with her father, do you think ?’ 

‘She is not a girl, papa, she is a young woman. I don’t sup- 
pose she is more than three- or four-and-twenty, but no one would 
ever think of calling Miss Granger a girl.’ 

‘ You haven’t answered my question.’ 

‘I scarcely know how to answer it. Mr. Granger seems kind 
to his daughter, and she talks as if she had a great deal of influence 
over him; but one does not see much of people’s real feelings in a 
great house like this. It is “company” all day long. I daresay 
Mr. and Miss Granger are very fond of one another, but—but—they 
are not as much to each other as I should like you and me to be, 
papa,’ Clarissa added with a sudden boldness. 

Mr. Lovel coughed, as if something had stuck in his throat. 

‘ My dear child, I have every wish to treat you fairly—affection- 
ately, that is to say,’ he replied, after that little nervous cough ; 
‘but Iam not a man given to sentiment, you see, and there are 
circumstances in my life which go far to excuse a certain coldness. 
So long as you do not ask too much of me—in the way of sentiment, 
I mean—we shall get on very well, as we have done since your re- 
turn from school. I have had every reason to be satisfied.’ 

This was not much, but Clarissa was grateful even for so little. 

‘ Thank you, papa,’ she said in a low voice; ‘I have been very 
anxious to please you.’ , 

‘Yes, my dear, and I hope—nay am sure—that your future 
conduct will give me the same cause for satisfaction; that you will 
act wisely, and settle the more difficult questions of life like a wo- 
man of sense and resolution. There are difficult questions to be 
solved in every woman’s life, you know, Clary; and woe betide the 
one who lets her heart get the better of her head !’ 

Clarissa did not quite understand the drift of this remark, but 
her father dismissed the subject in his lightest manner before she 
could express her bewilderment. 
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‘ That’s quite enough serious talk, my dear,’ he said; ‘ and now 
give me the carte du pays. Who is here besides these Grangers ? 
and what little social comedies are being enacted? Your letters, 
though very nice and dutiful, are not quite up to the Horace-Wal- 
pole standard, and have not enlightened me very much about the 
state of things.’ 

Clarissa ran over the names of the Castle guests. There was 
one which she felt would be difficult to pronounce, but it must 
needs come at last. She wound up her list with it: ‘ And—and 
there is Lady Geraldine Challoner, and the gentleman she is going 
to marry—Mr. Fairfax.’ 

To her extreme surprise, the name seemed to awaken some un- 
wonted emotion in her father’s breast. 

‘ Fairfax!’ he exclaimed; ‘ what Fairfax is that? You didn’t 
tell me whom Lady Geraldine was to marry when you told me you 
were to officiate as bridesmaid. Who is this Mr. Fairfax ?’ 

‘ He has been in the army, papa, and has sold out. He is the 
heir to some great estate called Lyvedon, which he is to inherit 
from an uncle.’ 

‘ His son!’ muttered Mr. Lovel. 

‘Do you know Mr. Fairfax, papa ?’ 

‘No, I do not know this young man. But I have known others 
—members of the same family—and have a good reason for hating 
his name. He comes of a false unprincipled race. I am sorry 
for Lady Geraldine.’ 

‘ He may not have inherited the faults of his family, papa.’ 

‘May not!’ echoed Mr. Lovel contemptuously; ‘or may. I 
fancy these vices run in the blood, child, and pass from father to 
son more surely than a landed estate. To lie and betray came 
natural to the man I knew. Great Heaven! I can see his false 
smile at this moment.’ , 

This was said in a low voice; not to Clarissa, but to himself ; 
a half-involuntary exclamation. He turned impatiently presently, 
and walked hurriedly back towards the Castle. 

‘Let us go in,’ he said. ‘ That name of Fairfax has set my teeth 
on edge.’ 

‘But you will not: be uncivil to Mr. Fairfax, papa?’ Clarissa 
asked anxiously. 

‘ Uncivil to him! No, of course not. The man is Lady Laura’s 
guest, and a stranger to me; why should I be uncivil to him ?’ 

Nor would it have been possible to imagine by and by, when 
Mr. Lovel and George Fairfax were introduced to each other, that 
the name of the younger man was in any manner unpleasant to the 
elder. Clarissa’s father had evidently made up his mind to be 
agreeable, and was eminently successful in the attempt. At the 
dinner-table he was really brilliant, and it was a wonder to every 
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one that a man who led a life of seclusion could shine forth all at 
once with more than the success of a professed diner-out. But it 
was to Mr. Granger that Marmaduke Lovel was most particularly 
gracious. He seemed eager to atone, on this one occasion, for all for- 
mer coldness towards the purchaser of his estate. Nor was Daniel 
Granger slow to take advantage of his urbane humour. For some 
reason or other, that gentleman was keenly desirous of acquiring 
Mr. Lovel’s friendship. It might be the commoner’s slavish wor- 
ship of ancient race, it might be some deeper reason, that influenced 
him, but about the fact itself there could be no doubt. The master 
of Arden was eager to place his coverts, his park, his library, his 
hot-houses, his picture-gallery—everything that he possessed—at 
the feet of his ruined neighbour. Yet even in his eagerness to 
confer these benefits there was some show of delicacy, and he was 
careful not to outrage the fallen man’s dignity. ° 

Mr. Lovel listened, and bowed, and smiled; pledged himself 
to nothing ; waived off every offer with an airy grace that was all his 
own. A prime-minister,' courted by some wealthy place - hunter, 
could not have had a loftier air; and yet he contrived to make Mr. 
Granger feel that this was the inauguration of a friendship between 
them; that he consented to the throwing down of those barriers 
* which had kept them apart hitherto. 

‘ For myself, I am a hermit by profession,’ he said; ‘ but I am 
anxious that my daughter should have friends, and I do not think 
she could have a more accomplished or ——- companion than 
Miss Granger.’ 

He glanced towards that young laidy with a smile—almost a 
triumphant smile—as he said this. She had been seated next him 
at dinner, and he had paid her considerable attention—attention 
which had not been received by her with quite that air of gratifica- 
tion which Mr. Lovel’s graceful compliments were apt to cause. 
He was not angry with her, however. He contemplated her with 
a gentle indulgence, as an interesting study in human nature. 

‘Well, Mr. Lovel,’ said Lady Laura in a confidential tone, 
when he was wishing her good-night, ‘ what do you think of Mr. 
Granger now ?’ 

‘I think he is a very excellent fellow, my dear Lady Laura ; 
and that I am to blame for having been so prejudiced against him.’ 

‘Iam so glad to hear you say that!’ cried my lady eagerly. 
She had drawn him a little way apart from the rest of her visitors, 
_ out of earshot of the animated groups of talkers clustered here and 
there. ‘ And now I want to know if you have made any great dis- 
covery ?’ she asked, looking at him triumphantly. 

He responded to the look with a most innocent stare. 

‘A discovery, my dearest Lady Laura—you mystify me. What 
discovery is there for me to make, except that Hale Castle is the 
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most delightful place to visit ?—and that fact I knew beforehand, 
knowing its mistress.’ 

‘ But is it possible that you have seen nothing—guessed no- 
thing? And I should have supposed you such a keen observer— 
such a profound judge of human nature.’ 

‘ One does not enlarge one’s knowledge of human nature buried 
amongst books as I have been. But seriously, Lady Laura, what is 
the answer to the enigma—what ought I to have’ guessed, or seen?’ 

‘Why, that Daniel Granger is desperately in love with your 
daughter.’ 

‘ With Clarissa! Impossible! Why, the man is old enough to 
be her father.’ 

‘ Now, my dear Mr. Lovel, you know that is no reason against 
it. I tell you the thing is certain—palpable to any one who has had 
some experience of such matters, as I have. I wanted to bring this 
about ; I had set my heart upon it before Clarissa came here, but I 
did not think it would be accomplished so easily. There is no doubt 
about his feelings, my dear Mr. Lovel; I know the man thoroughly, 
and I never saw him pay any woman attention before. Perhaps the 
poor fellow is scarcely conscious of his own infatuation yet, but the 
fact is no less certain. He has betrayed himself to me ever so many 
times by little speeches he has let fall about our dear Clary. I think 
even the daughter begins to see it.’ 

‘ And what then, my kind friend ?’ asked Mr. Lovel with an air 
of supreme indifference. ‘ Suppose this fancy of yours to be correct, 
do you think Clarissa would marry the man ?” 

‘Ido not think she would be so foolish as to refuse him,’ Lady 
Laura answered quickly; ‘ unless there were some previous infatua- 
tion on her side.’ 

‘You need have no apprehension of that,’ returned Mr. Lovel 
sharply. ‘Clarissa has never had the opportunity for so much as 
a flirtation.’ 

Lady Laura remembered that scene in the balcony with a doubt- 
ful feeling. . 

‘I hope she would have some regard for her own interest,’ she 
said thoughtfully. ‘And if such an opportunity as this were to pre- 
sent itself—as I feel very sure it will—I hope your influence would 
be exerted on the right side.’ 

‘ My dear Lady Laura, my influence should be exercised in any 
manner you desired,’ replied Mr. Lovel eagerly. ‘ You have been 
so good to that poor friendless girl, that you have a kind of right to 
dispose of her fate. Heaven forbid that I should interfere with any 
plans you may have formed on her behalf, except to promote them.’ 

‘It is so good of you to say that. I really am so fond of my 
dear Clary, and it would so please me to see her make a great mar- 
riage, such as this would be. If Mr. Granger were not a good man, 
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if it were a mere question of money, I would not urge it for a mo- 
ment ; but he really is in every way unexceptionable, and if you will 
give me your permission to use my influence with Clary—’ 

‘ My dear Lady Laura, as a woman, as a mother, you are the 
fittest judge of what is best for the girl. I leave her in your hands 
with entire confidence ; and if you bring this marriage about, I shall 
say Providence has been good to us. Yes, I confess I should like 
to see my daughter mistress of Arden Court.’ 

Almost as he spoke, there arose before him a vision of what his 
own position would be if this thing should come to pass. Was it 
really worth wishing for at best? Never again could he be master 
of the home of his forefathers. An honoured visitor perhaps, or a 
tolerated inmate—that was all. Still, it would be something to 
have his daughter married to a rich man. He had a growing, 
almost desperate need of some wealthy friend who should stretch 
out a saving hand between him and his fast-accumulating difficul- 
ties ; and who so fitted for this office as a son-in-law? Yes, upon 
the whole, the thing was worth wishing for. 

He bade Lady Laura good-night, declaring that this brief 
glimpse of the civilised world had been strangely agreeable to him. 
He even promised to dine at the Castle again before long, and so 
- departed, after kissing his daughter almost affectionately, in a better 
humour with himself and mankind than had been common to him 
lately. 

‘So that is young Fairfax,’ he said to himself as he jogged 
slowly homeward in the Arden fly, the single vehicle of that kind at 
the disposal of the village gentility ; ‘so that is the son of Temple 
Fairfax. There is a look of his father in his eyes, but not that look 
of wicked power in his face that there was in the Colonel’s—not 
that thorough stamp of a bold bad man. It will come, I suppose, 
in good time.’ 





A MINERALOGICAL ADVENTURE IN DERBYSHIRE 


In the narrower fissures of the mountain limestone rocks of Derby- 
shire there usually occur crystals of various minerals. Sometimes 
the deposition of these has gone on along both walls until the fissure 
has been completely filled up alternately with sparry and metallic 
matter, thus constituting a ‘metal lode.’ Very frequently, even in 
hand-specimens, one may see crystals of a certain geometrical form 
covered by those of a later deposit; thus indicating that, when the 
first were formed, they must have been outermost. 

Lower down, the unfilled and larger fissures have been taken 
advantage of by natural drainage; so that we frequently find them 
thus constituting the subterranean beds and courses of rivers or 
streams. Then, perhaps, has come more or less of an upheaval, 
which has caused the waters to flow at a lower level, and so to leave 
their former passages as long winding caverns. Into one of these, 
some years ago, I and a friend or two rambled, with the determina- 
tion to get as far as the passages would allow us, in order to seek 
for certain rare minerals which were reported to be found. The 
main part of the cavern had been discovered after many years’ stupid 
and blundering ‘ driving’ after lead-ore. The passage or tunnel had 
all been cut out in this way. This very remarkable semi-natural 
phenomenon is situated in the neighbourhood of Castleton, in Derby- 
shire—a locality known to all readers of Scott’s Peveril of the Peak 
—and goes by the name of the ‘ Speedwell Mine.’ All round about 
the scenery is truly magnificent, more especially near the mouth of 
the cavern. This occurs at the entrance to the ‘ Winnats,’ or ‘ Por- 
tal of the Winds,’ as the word signifies. The Winnats is an enor- 
mously wide fissure, extending above half a mile through the solid 
rocks in the manner I have described. No matter however still or 
sultry the summer day may be, one is sure to meet with a gentle 
breeze winding along this mountain-pass. 

The entrance to the Speedwell Mine is by a door in the hill- 
side, which strongly reminds one of that mentioned by Bunyan in 
his Pilgrim’s Progress, as shown to Christian by the shepherds. In 
at this door, one starlight night in February, some four or five of 
us entered, each laden with a suit of miner’s clothing wherewith to 
equip ourselves for our adventure. We speedily converted the small 
cottage hard by into a dressing-room, and turned out in a manner 
that would certainly have surprised our friends. 

Entering by the door at the hill-side, we descended a flight of 
more than a hundred steps; when at the bottom, to our astonish- 
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ment, we found a boat ready to row us along a subterranean pass- 
age, in which was about four feet of water. There was just sufficient 
room to sit upright in the boat without knocking our heads against 
the top; and along this passage we sailed for the distance of nearly 
half a mile, lighting our way as we went by sticking candles against 
the sides. When we had proceeded for some distance, we were 
requested to look behind us; and the reflection of the lights in the 
still water was certainly beautiful, reminding us of a long narrow 
street lit up by gas. This is the main passage, which was literally 
hewn out by the muscle and sinew of the miners in their search 
after lead, and we could see one or two thin veins of that metal 
crossing the roof of the passage transversely. 

The stillness at first was almost unearthly, and seemed exag- 
gerated by the remembrance that it was night; but by and by we 
could hear a faint droning sound. On asking whence it came, we 
were told to our astonishment, that it was caused by the water over 
which we were then sailing falling over a cataract into what is 
called the ‘ Bottomless Pit.’ As we proceeded, the noise increased, 
until at length we had to speak in a different note in order to hear 
one another. We were so completely interested in the uproar, that 
we did not notice the boat had stopped till one of the company drew 
general attention to it. A large rock had impeded our course, and 
* to it we moored the boat and landed. Raising our candles above 
our heads, we perceived we were in a mighty cavern, whose dark- 
ness our feeble lights only seemed to render more obscure. On each 
side, high as we could look up, huge rocks hung over, as though 
ready to topple on our heads with the least disturbance. But the 
sight was inexpressibly grand, when, after lighting a rocket, the 
hissing blazing torch mounted upwards for more than three hundred 
feet, without even then reaching the top. As it ascended, the 
darkness below became more and more palpable ; and the dazzling 
light above our heads revealed a similar arrangement of rock-masses 
to those we could see by the faint light of our candles. The whole 
effect was most striking, and had much of the character which 
Martin has thrown into his wonderful picture of the Great Day of 
His Wrath. I shall never forget it. The sight has haunted my 
dreams scores of times since. 

We now turned our attention to the falling volume of water as 
it dashed over the precipice. This is protected by an iron railing ; 
and a dazzling ‘ Roman light’ held over showed us a black yawning 
chasm, into which the seething waters were hurrying themselves. 
We could not see the bottom, although it is known that a eom- 
munication exists between this cavern and the Peak more than a 
mile away; for sawdust thrown into this stream has been carried 
out by the rivulet which flows from the mouth of the Peak Cavern, 
or Devil’s Hole. The sights I have mentioned are those usually 
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shown to visitors; but as we passed along the main canal, we 
had noticed several small passages branching out on our right hand, 
and now we returned to make our explorations in them. They had 
not been entered for nearly thirty years, so that there was a little 
spice about the adventure. We were each armed with hammers— 
geological indispensables—and in our toilet of miners’ clothing were 
well prepared to rough it. So in returning we stopped at the mouth 
of the right-hand passage called the ‘ Half-way House,’ and fast- 
ened the boat firmly to the rock ; for had it chanced to drift away, 
we should have had a quarter of a mile to wade through a stream 
four feet deep, whilst the owner would have had to perform the 
same feat right to the other end to bring it back. 

As we got out of the boat, we had about a foot of water to 
wade through for about a hundred yards, along a narrow and drip- 
ping passage, which cramped our backs with the bending. We 
were relieved at the end by being able. to stand erect in a vast rent 
in the rocks, extending so far above our heads that the dim light of 
our candles did not enable us to guess its height. Between the 
walls of this fissure—which was about three feet across—there were 
bars of wood: placed to serve as staves; and so, fastening our ham- 
mers in our belts, and sticking our lights in our hats, we mounted 
up one after another. This was a somewhat dangerous task, for 
the bars of wood had been there so long, that they had become 
rotten from moisture ; so that if the leading man had made a false 
step and tumbled down, he would have sent us all before him like a 
lot of skittles. At last, after ascending some hundred feet thus, 
we reached the top, and found a passage similar to that along which 
we had waded extending in a westerly direction. Along this we 
made our way with bent backs, and at the risk of breaking our 
shins over an old wagon, which had been left there by the miners 
years before. Here we could see the lead-vein crossing the path, 
the matrix in which it. occurred being filled with ‘ cawk,’ or sulphate 
of barytes in an uncrystallised form. Farther on, the passage was 
so narrow that we had to crawl on our hands and knees among mud; 
all this labour, however, being abundantly compensated for by dis- 
covering that a little farther on the masses of rock were covered 
with pyramidal-shaped crystals of cale spar. Most of them had the 
appearance of having been dusted with loaf- sugar, owing to the 
smaller crystals which had been formed on them. As we went along, 
the crystals reflected the light of our candles like so many lustres. 
Farther on we found the rocks still covered with similar crystals, 
but among them were perfectly sky-blue cubes of fluor spar. These 
were among the rarities we were in search of. We obtained some 
magnificent specimens, the most curious being a dog-toothed crystal 
of carbonate of lime, with a little blue cubic crystal of fluor spar 
mounted on its very apex. 
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All this time we were cramped in a doubled-up posture, and 
in this condition we had to knock off the specimens. Presently, 
however, we found this narrow passage opening out into a capacious 
natural hollow or cavern, from the top of which were pendent hun- 
dreds of beautiful snow-white stalactites. Along one side the same 
mineral had coated the walls, and upholstered them as with folds of 
petrified drapery. Standing out in relief on the naked rock were 
numerous fossils—long jointed stems of encrinites, shells of spiri- 
fera, orthocerata, and a host of other extinct organisms, which had 
not seen the light since these rocks were deposited as limy mud 
along the bottoms of the carboniferous seas. The floor ofthe cavern 
went aslant, and we made our way along it. 

There was a little passage on one side through which we could 
creep one at a time, and so we passed through to see what lay be- 
hind ; and if nothing else had repaid our labours, certainly the sight 
of the magnificent cavern into which we now entered did so most 
amply. Not only for its splendour, but also for its size, it was un- 
equalled by anything I had ever seen. 

When we had all got together, we looked round us, and were 
deeply impressed by what we saw. The wide vault, hidden by the 
blackest Egyptian darkness above our heads, and the masses of 
- rock strewn around, made us feel like pigmies whilst gazing on this 
work of nature. The effect was more striking still when we burnt 
a Bengal light; for it threw out the light and shade of overhanging 
masses into splendid relief. The huge stalactites, the massy folds 
of stalagmite which mantled the base of the rocks, the thousands 
of crystals, of various shapes and colours, which reflected the 
dazzling light in as many coruscations, made us almost speechless 
with wonder and delight. After attempting to make our way in 
other directions, we had to give up, owing to the passages narrow- 
ing so much as to prevent us even wriggling ourselves along, else I 
have no doubt that again we might have met with caverns as capa- 
cious as any we had seen. In fact, all the hills hereabout are quite 
hollow, and the subterranean passages extend for miles, widening 
and narrowing alternately as they run along. 

But four hours in the heart of the mountains, accompanied by 
wet feet and clothes, were not so pleasant as to hinder us from 
returning. This feat was not without its difficulties, as may be 
supposed, especially when we came to our last foe, the ladder. De- 
scending it in safety, we found our boat just as we had left it; and 
another quarter of an hour brought us under the clear midnight 
starlight, with other worlds careering over our heads, each of which 
has doubtless quite as wonderful phenomena as those of our own 
planet. J. E. TAYLOR. 











FOR A DAY AND FOR EVER 


Was it real love, do you think ? 
Knowing little of your love-lore, 
I call’d it a flitting fancy, 
A liking—and nothing more ; 


A boy-like worship of form, 
Enslaved by a girlish grace ; 

And anointed eyes that saw not 
A certain want in her face— 


An apple-face fair and round, 
Two shallow meaningless eyes, 
A rosebud mouth, whose lispings 
Were pretty, but so unwise ! 


A brow that never had frown’d, 
Blue eyes that never had cried— 
Like lakes without waves or deeps, 
Untoss’d and unbeautified. 


I have seen her smile to greet, 
I have seen her smile to part ; 
And fashion had all her mind, 
And croquet had all her heart. 


He dream’d of no better bliss, 
He knew no diviner grace, 

And the even years ran on, 
Till he saw another face. 


Why do you ask me of her? 

Was she fair? I do not know; 
Must love be the abject slave 

Of beauty, whether or no? 


Her spirit to his breathed life, 
As the wind breathes life to the lake, 
Less sweet to live for that other 
Than just to die for her sake. 
Szconp Sznizs, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. 








FOR A DAY AND FOR EVER 


The apple-face, supplanted, 
Felt a passing twinge of pain, 
Half a shade of sorrow cross’d it, 
And then it dimpled again. 


And he? Had he been a fool ? 
That simple maiden and kind 

Might have done to take to wife 
As well as a royal mind. 


As well! O passionate eyes ! 
O changing, eloquent looks ! 
A soul could be satisfied with you, 
As the hart with the water-brooks— 


If souls could be satisfied—souls, 
Where all is passing and vain, 
Where we drink, and thirst, and drink, 

And only to thirst again ; 


Where God makes the gladness short, 
And the agony how long! 
Without joyous interludes 
Repeating life’s saddest song, 


Lest perchance His blinded ones 

Should mistake their heaven for His, 
And forego the world to come 

For a little joy in this. 


Just ere the meeting streams 
Leap’d up to join for ever, 

One streamlet was turn’d aside, 
And gather’d to the river— 


To Death—the cold dark river, 

Who hurries on with his prize ;— 
Alas for all earth’s longings, 

That cannot enter the skies ! 


Alas for divided hearts, 

For the dreams that were only dreams, 
‘ One taken, the other left’— 

O, saddest of human themes ! 





FOR A DAY AND FOR EVER 


‘ Equal unto the angels !’— 

Let us keep our human pain, 
If joys of humanity 

Can never be felt again. 


I hear a spirit wailing— 
‘ Heaven is no heaven to me, 
While I strain my eyes with gazing 
O’er the parapets for thee. 


Mid the holy Hallelujahs 
I stand at the golden gate, 
And listen for my earth-lover— 
Silently listen and wait. 


And the love of saints and angels 
Cannot wean my soul from him, 
Who was mine in a world of shadows, 
Where all love and light are dim.’ 
ALICE HORTON. 





PICTURES 


My pictorial faith is founded on an axiom enunciated by the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. That eminent divine, upon the occasion of one of 
his professional migrations, assembled in his new residence two 
friends who filled high places in the artistic world, and gravely con- 
sulted them upon the capabilities of his new abode for the exposi- 
tion of works of art. Flattered by his application, these learned 
pundits launched out into eloquent panegyrics of his scheme, and 
described in glowing colours the possibility of illuminating the walls 
of his abode with the fictions of the pencil. They pointed out the 
various situations most suitable for the works of different artists, 
became garrulous on ‘lights,’ and showed where, in their judgment, 
Stanfield’s bright seas would roll most gracefully, and where Cres- 
wick’s streams should glide and his woods flourish in eternal verdure. 

Their reverend disciple listened patiently to all their teachings, 
and professed his entire readiness to be guided by their decision, 
and to profit by their proffered skill in the purchase of works such 
as they described. The counsellors were departing full of their 
mission, when their pupil called them back with the remark, that he 
had quite forgotten to mention one thing, which was, ‘ that he never 
gave more than thirty-five shillings for a picture.’ 

Nor was this rule of life a mere empty theory, void of practical 
result ; for, if I remember rightly, he adhered strictly to this tariff 
in his art-dealings. Upon one special occasion he became possessed 
of, I think, a Moonlight Scene, the illuminating power of the orb 
in which he considered deficient. But this defect was trifling. He 
forthwith caused to be introduced into the sky a new moon (new, 
that is, in a pictorial rather than an astronomical sense), at the very 
moderate cost of half-a-crown ; and he declared that this alteration 
had greatly improved the picture, and thrown, as no doubt was the 
case, an entirely new light upon the subject. 

Nor does the witty canon appear to have been the only writer of 
eminence whose notions on the subject of art were somewhat con- 
fined. When Leslie the painter visited Abbotsford (I think pro- 
fessionally), he was greatly surprised at the calibre of the pictures 
possessed by the great novelist; having, I suppose, rashly concluded 
that proficiency in word-painting must needs be accompanied by cor- 
responding skill in the appreciation of other works of art. 

The moral which I desire to draw from the veracious history 
just related is, that the enjoyment of so-called works of art should by 
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no means be confined to the wealthy, and to those who, in Cowper’s 


words, 
‘Slumber in pavilions graced 
With ali the charms of an accomplish’d taste ;’ 


but should rather be extended by all possible means to all those 
millions who love the beautiful scenes ‘ by flood and fell’ which are 
painted by an Almighty Hand; and who desire to see such scenes 
reproduced upon their walls, albeit the mirror may be held up to 
Nature with a faltering and unsteady hand. It certainly seems to 
be deplored that those who, from the nature and amount of their 
daily toil, and from the squalid scenes amongst which they are com- 
pelled to dwell, most require the refreshment of continually behold- 
ing upon their walls the ‘counterfeit presentments’ of Nature’s 
loveliest scenes to remind them of the better world beyond their 
vision, should of necessity be the least able, and, in fact, entirely 
unable, to indulge in the purchase of such works of art; and that 
such indulgence should be wholly and entirely confined to the wealthy 
and luxurious, and to those who hardly need to possess the repre- 
sentation, because they can at will refresh their eyesight with the 
contemplation of the beautiful originals. For them alone Turner’s 
gorgeous cloud-lands glow with imperishable lustre ; for them Cop- 
ley Fielding’s misty moorlands fade into the far distance. They 
alone can hope to possess those lovely microscopic drawings of Birket 
Foster’s, which, although they are 


‘ Finish’d down to the leaf and the snail, 
And the very eye on the peacock’s tail,’ 


still contrive to preserve that ‘ breadth’ so dear to artists. The 
refreshment arising from the sight of even tolerable pictures can 
hardly, I think, be over-estimated, especially to those whose work 
is done within the four walls of a room. I am reminded here of 
Sydney Smith’s prescription for cheerfulness, which was, I think, 
(1) a bright fire ; (2) a kettle singing on the hob; and (8) a box 
of sugar-plums on the mantel-shelf. But, alas, in the dog-days 
one doesn’t want a bright fire; the kettle is an impertinence, even 
if it doesn’t lead to drink ; and the sugar-plums are but too apt to 
turn sour in one’s mouth, and to make one’s stomach ache: from 
all which objections pictures are happily exempt. 

But we are told that the eye only sees what it brings with it 
to the contemplation of any such works ; and those who, like my 
reverend exemplar, are limited to so small an amount of purchase- 
money must undoubtedly bring with them no small degree of ima- 
gination to their task, or rather to the successful enjoyment of 
the pleasure which I am advocating. Such pictures or drawings 
can be but at the best ‘ suggestive ;’ and the imagination of the 
beholder must soften many a line and people many a scene to ren- 
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der the representation at all successful. Such representations re- 
semble in no small degree the orange-peel-and-water of Mr. Dickens’s 
Marchioness, who was obliged to confess to Mr. Richard Swiveller 
that the sweetness and delight of that inexpensive potion depended 
mainly upon the amount of ‘ make-belief’ which the drinker was 
enabled to import into the transaction; and that without the spell 
of that potent wizard, Imagination, the draught was, tq say the 
truth, flat and insipid. Yet who shall say that she, poor child, 
derived no pleasure from her innocent deceit, like Rousseau in his 
morning kiss— 

‘In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 

Than vulgar minds may be, of all they seek possest.’ 


To this cheap kind of enjoyment the art of chromo-lithography 
has contributed greatly ; and the works of most of the favourites of 
the water-colour school of painting have certainly been reproduced 
by it with a considerable-measure of success. Especially is this the 
case with some of the architectural subjects, which really approach 
very nearly the perfection of the originals. I once saw a drawing 
of David Roberts’s hanging by the side of the chromo reproduction 
of it, and it demanded some little care to distinguish between them. 
Lance’s superb fruit pieces, again, are most admirably lithographed, 
and leave very little to be desired. 

But the crowning glory of water-colour painting, atmosphere, is 
not so easily imitated without the repeated washes from an artist’s 
hand ; and here it is that the chromos fail most noticeably. It is 
almost as difficult to paint the air as ‘to raise the wind.’ And for 
myself, I am free to confess that I prefer hand-painted drawings, 
such as may be procured even at the same cost as these new inven- 
tions ; inasmuch as there always appears to me to be more of the 
artist’s mind apparent even in such cheap drawings as I am speak- 
ing of, and less of the machine, than in chromo-lithographs, admir- 
able as many of the latter confessedly are. 

Not long since, I saw some water-colour drawings, made by a 
person in so humble a condition of life as a Thames waterman, which 
were more really artistic and suggestive in their meaning than many 
a picture of greater pretensions. This student of Nature had been 
in the habit of watching the different moods of his mistress while 
pursuing his daily task and labouring literally at the oar; and in his 
leisure hours had set himself to work to reproduce upon paper the 
various scenes which lived within his memory. Here was the home- 
ward-bound Indiaman being tugged up the river, with every mast and 
line clearly defined against a glowing sunset sky, and floating upon 
a sea of glory; there the cupola of St. Paul’s emerged from a purple 
mist, out of which were faintly discernible the lesser church-spires 
and the tops of that great forest of masts which for ever crowd our 
London river—those giant reeds which fringe the Thames so thickly 
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for many miles below-bridge. Anon our waterman had strayed be- 
yond the river limits, and a fisherman’s smack danced blithely upon 
the transparent salt-water waves, through which the sun cast a pale 
emerald sheen, or ran for a harbour to escape the cloud which al- 
ready poured in a sheet of mist into the distant sea. 

And in alluding to this artist, I am in no way forgetting the text 
upon which my sermon is preached ; for all these treasures were pur- 
chaseable at a cost even less than the maximum proposed by my 
reverend exemplar, and by consequence fell well within the means of 
those who, like myself, are not overladen with metallic currency. 

Charles Lamb’s theory about the ownership of books was, if I 
remember rightly, that they properly belonged to those who under- 
stood them the best, and appreciated them the most highly. A 
delightful theory with regard to the more intellectual part of this 
world’s goods generally, if one could only hope to see it established. 
Could it but be extended to the sort of goods of which I write, how 
many humble homes might be enriched with this representative 
wealth! But, alas, I fear this exposition of the Benthamite axiom 
of ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ will never be at- 
tained! It is a theory, however, which I feel less hesitation in 
alluding to, because I cannot help fancying that not a few of the 
owners of beautiful pictures and drawings value them chiefly on ac- 
count of their money-value, and not of their intrinsic beauty. Napo- 
leon’s marshals, who stripped Spain and Italy of their priceless art- 
treasures, were not, I imagine, altogether enthusiastic upon the 
subject of art, nor was their annexation of those masterpieces to be 
defended upon the principle suggested by Charles Lamb. Rather, I 
fancy, they regarded them as representing, beyond the subjects so 
successfully depicted, so many hundred thousand francs, and as the 
kind of articles de luxe which it was de rigueur for such mighty con- 
querors to possess. 

I rejoice to hear that more than one of our London hospitals is 
making some sort of effort to adorn their wards with such pictures, 
cheap though they may be, as may serve to fill the eyes of the poor 
sufferers within, and to divert their thoughts from their own misery 
to the happier scenes which live in their memory, and which they 
may hope ere long to behold once more. One of the greatest evils 
of that heaviest of all curses, sickness, is the wretched self-absorp- 
tion of it—the miserable way in which the poor wretch sees every- 
thing through the medium of his own pain and sickness. And in 
this state to hang before his eyes a beautiful landscape is like tak- 
ing him out of himself and opening a new world to his view: 

‘It was a fresh and glorious world, 


A banner bright that was unfurl’d 
Before me suddenly.’ 


And I don’t doubt that in many cases such glimpses of happi- 
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ness help most materially the means used for his recovery, even if 
they are not more potent than ‘poppy or mandragora and all the 
drowsy syrups of the East,’ to give rest and peace to the tempest- 
tossed sufferer. I can speak from personal experience of the re- 
freshment derived in sickness from such a source; and I know a lady 
who has for years been nailed to her couch by incurable disease, and 
who makes a point of having her prison walls freshly papered from 
time to time with the brightest and gayest paper she can get, to 
change the current of her thoughts. When Leigh Hunt was im- 
prisoned for a libel on his most religious and gracious sovereign, 
King George IV., he covered the walls of his room with a paper 
adorned with a rose-grown trellis, to cheer and enliven his captivity 
as much as possible; a piece of wise forethought, which I do not doubt 
was abundantly rewarded by the result. 
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OUR EFFORTS TO SEE THE ECLIPSE 


In the matter of total eclipses of the sun Nature at present uses 
England very badly. Britain is the most astronomical country in the 
world, and she is the least fortunate in opportunities for beholding 
these most sublime of astronomical phenomena. I do not mean 
merely that her climate prevents her seeing them, but that they 
really do not occur within her range of view. The last time that 
London had a chance of viewing the sun in total eclipse was in 
1715, and before then there had not been an opportunity since 
1140. The last time one was seen in any part of England was in 
1724 ; and another chance will not present itself this century. Yet 
Spain, which is one of the least astronomically inclined countries 
in Europe, has seen three of these events in less than thirty years ; 
for she saw one in 1842, another in 1860, and again another in De- 
cember last. The one in 1842 was also visible from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia ; and in 1851 one was grandly seen in Swe- 
den and Norway. Four in a period of thirty years favouring neigh- 
bouring countries, and yet neglecting England! Obviously, British 
astronomers have no chance of seeing a total eclipse without travel- 
ling for the sight. And how their love for their science will induce 
them to travel may be judged by the facts, that in 1842, 1851, and 
1860 expeditions went from this country to the respective vantage- 
grounds of observation, the present Astronomer Royal taking part 
in all three; and that some forty amateurs gave up the dearest 
month of a Briton’s year, and endured the discomforts of sea-travel 
—to say nothing of risking its dangers—in the depth of a severe 
winter, for the chance of catching a glimpse of that one of Decem- 
ber last. 

Southern Spain, Northern Africa, and Sicily were the favoured 
regions upon that occasion. Across these the moon’s shadow slowly 
swept—a black spot some hundred miles in diameter; and from 
any point along its path the totality of eclipse was visible. To get 
into this shadow was the object of the eclipse observers; and it 
should be pretty well known by this time, that their scientific aim 
was to solve the mystery attaching to a certain brilliant halo which 
apparently surrounds the black moon when it centrally covers the 
sun. Previous observations have shown that this halo consists of 
two parts: first, a narrow, well-defined, but not perfectly regular 
ring of vivid light, about one-sixth of the sun’s diameter in breadth ; 
and second, an extensive fainter radiation of exceedingly variable 
outline, and sometimes taking the form of outshooting beams like 
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comets’ tails. The first portion appears to be undoubtedly due to 
the sun; it is probably an envelope of glowing gas. The nature of 
the second portion was the paramount matter for solution by the 
late observers. Whether the outer haze is another solar appendage ; 
and if so, whether its light is original, like that of a luminous gas, 
or borrowed, like that of a mist lit up by the sun? Or, if the 
fringing luminosity does not belong to the sun, is it a glare produced 
in our own atmosphere; or is it a dazzle in the observer's eye, 
caused by the brightness of the portion which is undoubtedly solar ? 
These were the questions to be attacked by all the resources of ana- 
lysis and observation. Different observers, recording its appearance 
under varying atmospheric circumstances, would no doubt decide 
the latter points; and the spectroscope and polariscope would, it was 
hoped, settle the former: the spectroscope showing whether the light 
be that of an incandescent gas, or that of solid matter heated up to 
the point of luminosity; and the polariscope determining whether 
the light be original or reflected. Photography was pressed into 
the service as an adjunct to the eye observations; for it was thought 
that if the human retina was liable to illusory impressions, the che- 
mical plate could hardly be imposed upon. 
A work well thought of is half done. The eclipse was not half 
-observed in the spring of last year, but it was certainly thoroughly 
well thought of; and all preparations were well discussed, and plans 
well organised, six or eight months before the date of its occurrence. 
When men and instruments were all but ready, the prime movers 
in the business went to the Admiralty, according to precedent, and 
asked for help to take the observers to the selected stations. We 
know that, after a long delay, a flat refusal to aid in any way came 
from Whitehall. The secret cause of this refusal may never be re- 
vealed. It was whispered on board the vessel which was ultimately 
placed at the astronomers’ service, that in the course of the official 
circumlocutions of which the application was the subject, a recommen- 
datory memorandum was written upon the wrong corner of a letter, 
and was in consequence overlooked, and that this apparently small 
accident was at the bottom of the denial. However, matters righted 
themselves later in the year, but unfortunately not in time for full 
advantage to be taken of the early preparations. Good men answered 
calls in other directions, and their places had to be filled with young 
recruits who had to be rapidly drilled into service; and instruments 
had to be hurriedly prepared. Yet no one was backward when the 
summons for departure reached him. A ship, the Urgent, was com- 
missioned to carry parties to Cadiz and Gibraltar, and from the latter 
place a smaller vessel was to take a detachment of observers to Oran 
on the African coast. A good round sum of money, twice the sum 
originally asked for, was placed to the credit of a committee, to supply 
other needs and to help the conveyance of a party overland to Naples; 
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and a ship was to be there to take them from under the shadow of 
Vesuvius to their observing-posts under the lee of Etna. The beau- 
tiful Psyche was told-off for this passage, and it turned out to be 
her last. She struck upon a sunken rock off the Sicilian coast, and 
became a total wreck. Fortunately all hands and instruments were 
saved; but the loss of the ship, which can scarcely be valued at less 
than 150,0001., caps the misfortunes—not a few—which the history 
of the eclipse expeditions from first to last includes. 

Upon a snowy, sleety, miserable morning early in December the 
main body of the Spanish and Algerian observers met upon the rail- 
way platform at Waterloo, each one bringing his consignment of 
mysterious packages and formidable cases, to fill a special van that 
the company had set aside for the safe carriage of the instruments 
and paraphernalia of observation; and each box or article, after re- 
ceiving a formidable label setting forth in almost every European 
language that it belonged to the ‘ English Eclipse Expedition,’ was 
packed in this van with a reverence and a care seldom manifested 
in railway porterage: the preciously loaded truck was coupled to 
a special pair of passenger carriages containing the owners of its 
contents ; and in a few minutes, inspirited by parting good wishes, 
the thirty tongues were keeping time with the engine going full speed 
on its way to Portsmouth. The depressing influence of the dirty 
town on that wintry morning was spared the expeditionists, who 
were taken, baggage and all, down to the railway jetty in the dock- 
yard, alongside which the troopship Urgent was lying, and upon 
which her good officers were standing to receive us. They had had 
hard work to get her in order for our arrival, for she had only been 
commissioned a week before the starting-day, and she had to be 
furnished throughout for the voyage. A couple of hours found our 
instruments comfortably stowed away forward—cared for like women 
and children, for they were laid in their berths—and we had sorted 
ourselves into sociable twos and fours to fill the cabins allotted to 
us—those, to wit, which are occupied by the military officers when 
the ship is trooping. We dined at a mess which, accepting it as 
an earnest of like pleasures to come, showed how determined the 
Government had been that ‘ state aid to science’ should extend to the 
luxurious sustenance of its devotees; and we went to sleep in our 
‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ berths with a soundness and com- 
fort that we devoutly wished might be our lot in succeeding nights. 
Of course we had our doubts; and they were surpassingly realised ! 

Next morning, in mist and murkiness, the ship was moved down 
to Spithead, and the bearing of an object on shore was measured by 
the standard compass, with the ship’s head turned successively to 
all points of the horizon, in order to ascertain what deviation the 
needles suffer from the iron hull of the vessel. This important 
operation is known as ‘swinging the ship,’ and it is one of the 
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niceties that iron shipbuilding has necessitated. Without a know- 
ledge of the exact amount of error an iron ship produces in its com- 
passes, these indispensable guides would be worse than useless. The 
tedious work was completed soon after noon; and at three o’clock 
on December 6th the Urgent’s head was turned from England, and 
with her troop of astronomers, with their armoury of telescopes, was 
fairly started upon the most peaceful journey the ‘ man-of-war’ had 
ever made. Names and attributes are often antipodean, and we 
soon found this to be the case with our ship. She might have been 
fast in her day ; but to say that she carried troops to the Crimea is 
to put her almost into the antiquity of steam navigation. Her 
engines were old-fashioned and well worn: they had none of the 
modern ‘ superheaters’ and ‘surface condensers’ that are nowadays 
considered necessary additions to the engine-room. She was nomi- 
nally of 400 horse-power, and perhaps could work up to thrice that 
amount ; our modern marine engineers are scarcely satisfied when 
they develop six times the nominal power. We did not so much 
mind her tardiness, as we had put plenty of time before us; but as 
we got well into the Channel we discovered an idiosyncrasy in her 
behaviour that was of far more moment to us, landsmen as we nearly 
all were. She had a pitiless propensity for rolling. The slightest 
. wind, the slightest swell, and she kept up an incessant swing of no 
small amplitude. But her motion was exceedingly graceful: she 
was built upon Mr. Scott Russell’s ‘ wave-line’ principle, which, 
from the wave form given to the curves of a vessel, is held to insure 
not only speed, but ease and dryness in seagoing. The Urgent was 
certainly dry—most comfortably so—but she was not swift; and as 
to her ease, it depends upon the sense in which the word is accepted. 
She was herself at perfect ease in her motions; but she kept her 
ease to herself, imparting uneasiness to her passengers. The first 
night’s rolling drove more than one philosopher from his berth to 
the commoner blandishments of a hammock; and having myself 
subsequently made this change, I have been ever since wondering 
what can induce ships’ furnishers to erect fixed berths, which are 
the most out-of-place things that can be, when the hammock or the 
swinging cot can be rigged with so far less trouble and such infinitely 
greater comfort to the occupier. If ever you go a sea voyage, eschew 
berths as places of torture, and take a hammock. 

The Channel is not a part of the terraqueous globe to be described 
with interest. Our course down it was only enlivened by the ex- 
citement of having one of our four boilers disabled. It gave out 
soon after starting, and had to be patched up as we went along. 
This little incident let us into the secret, that our ship’s boilers 
were far from being in that condition which would be tolerated by a 
government inspector of merchant vessels. But the king can do no 
wrong. We were all in order by the time we reached Ushant and 
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passed into the ‘sleepless bay.’ The forty hours occupied in its 
passage could hardly be expected to be a time of blissful comfort in 
the month of December: and we did not find it so. We did not 
certainly encounter a gale, nor had we a very bad sea; but our ship 
made the best, or the worst, of what there was, and gave us very 
good mental material for forming an estimate of what a Biscayan 
gale would be. 

Cape Finisterre was rounded early on the morning of Friday 
December 9th. There was a lovely sunrise and a large muster of 
passengers, who came on deck to catch sight of the ‘ spot unmarked 
but holy’ where the ill-fated Captain went down. It was a morning 
to be remembered, not merely from the association of the spot, but 
from the natural beauty of the scene. The air was soft; the sea 
had smoothed ; the bold headland stood out grandly against and 
beneath a fine fabric of storm-clouds; but the rest of the sky was 
generally clear, and only dappled with streaks of white cirrus and 
tufts of nimbus that dissolved in tiny showers, through which the 
sun threw prismatic spectra and fragmentary rainbows—now here, 
now there—upon the scene. ‘A rainbow in the morning gives the 
traveller warning.’ Those small scraps of rainbows are called ‘dogs,’ 
and the sailors shook their heads when they appeared. Evidently 
the powers of air were not quite at peace ; but we consoled ourselves 
with the thought, that what we saw were the traces of bad weather 
that had passed, and not harbingers of bad weather to come. 

By and by we sight a big ship, which the telescopes show to be a 
British frigate under sail. We greet her by signal, and she replies. 
We ask her number, and tell her we wish to communicate. She is 
fairly in our course, and she lays to. When her name is made out, 
it is found that her captain is our captain’s junior, and therefore by 
etiquette of service the former is under the latter’s orders as long 
as the ships are in sight of each other. As we approach her she 
puts offa boat, and her captain and lieutenant give us a morning call. 
We give them our papers—newspapers—but as they have just come 
out of Lisbon, they have no store of intelligence to give us in return; 
but they report rather unfavourably of the performance of the Van- 
guard, the latest essay at turret-ship architecture. We part com- 
pany ; and as the frigate drops astern of us, a middy remarks, ‘ She 
is an unlucky ship; see if we don’t have a gale of wind.’ I attach 
no significance to this remark, preferring rather to countenance the 
sailors’ forecast from the rainbow-coloured dogs we had seen. But 
certain it was, that before the big ship was out of sight a gentle 
breeze sprang up right ahead of us, and that it freshened during the 
afternoon to a stiff breeze by evening, and rose to half a gale as the 
first watch was called out. In a few hours—five or six—the ba- 
rometer fell nearly half an inch, and told us too plainly that we were 
approaching the vortex of a storm. As the night wore on the wind 
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still increased, till it approached a hurricane’s force; and as the wind 
rose, the sea rose to a fury terribly grand. ‘ Good-night; what a 
night !’—this was our parting salutation :as, hopeless of sleep, we 
closed our cabin-doors. The saloons, being in the after-part of the 
vessel, were of course in close proximity to the screw and its long 
shaft ; and as the vessel pitched and raised her stern from out the 
sea, the screw springing round at an immense velocity made the 
ship shudder as if she were a sentient being trembling in distress. 
There was a rhythm in her motions—first a series of rolls, then a 
heavy pitch—which showed that, keeping her straight course, she 
met different forms of waves in regular succession ; and this rhythm 
was sufficient to prove that even the raging sea keeps order in its 
apparent tumult. 

No night for sleep. I lay down in my clothes, amid a confusing 
business of ‘ making fast’ all movables. Midnight came ; still the 
storm seemed intensifying. Two hours of monotonous roll and 
pitch, only relieved by crashes of stores and furniture, as now and 
again a lurch heavier than usual found out some object unsecured ; 
and then the pitching motion ceased, but the rolling continued, and 
increased in extent till it became alarming. When massive tables 
tore themselves from their fastenings, and men were hurled from 
their berths, it was time to go on deck to see what was the matter. 
- I made my way up as best I could, and every face I met looked 
anxious and serious. The sea was running in waves thirty feet 
. high, and we were in the trough, helpless as a log, the ship no 
longer answering to the wheel. The cause of this mishap was the 
stretching of the tiller-ropes, the twisted hide-bands that connect 
the tiller with the steering-wheel. The consequences were awful to 
behold and terrible to contemplate. The wind was howling with 
that incessant steadiness common at sea but seldom felt on land. 
Speech from a close voice was inaudible in the tumult of the ele- 
ments. The rain was pelting heavily, each drop inflicting upon the 
face a painful rap. Men were idle; all save a little corps in the 
stern saloon, who were working to tighten up the slackened lines 
with the quietude of resolution only witnessed at critical times. I 
stood awhile in the ship’s waist, and saw the wall of water apparently 
mount to towering height, first on one hand, then on the other— 

‘ Ingulf’d between two fluctuating hills, 

On either side they rise: tremendous scene— 

A long, dark, melancholy vale between.’ 
It was a sight grand in the extreme; a scene to be contemplated 
with pleasure, except for the darkening thought that we were help- 
less and at the mercy of those awful waves. How much we rolled 
it was impossible actually to determine, for the clinometer reached 
its limits before the full amplitude of our swing was reached. This 
instrument was graduated to measure thirty degrees on each side of 
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the horizontal position, and I reckoned that we swung ten degrees 
beyond this. Forty degrees on either side of the vertical must the 
ship’s masts have leaned over. Eighty degrees in all! The Captain 
turned over at'twenty degrees. The relief of all on board may be 
imagined when the officer of the watch ran out of the saloon where 
the rope-tightening had been going on, and called out, ‘Helm hard 
over!’ A few minutes more, and the rolling changed to a screw- 
like motion, and presently came the welcome pitch that showed the 
ship had been brought up head to wind. 

But for this gale we should have reached Cadiz on Sunday morn- 
ing; as it was, we did not make it till Monday, and then a contre- 
temps delayed us nearly a day more. Just at the time when we 
should have sighted the ancient port, a lighthouse appeared glitter- 
ing white in the morning sun; it was not quite in our course, but 
evorybedy suspected it was the Cadiz light. We made for it, and 
some knowing ones recognised buildings with which they declared 
themselves familiar. We were beating about for the harbour entrance, 
when a pilot came off, and he and his canoe had such a primitive 
look, that we could not believe he belonged to such a port as Cadiz. 
We took him in, and only from him discovered that the port we had 
made up to was Cipiona, an insignificant place some twenty miles 
from Cadiz. We packed off the pilot in chagrin, and the ship was 
put about; but we did not reach the true light till too late to go 
into the harbour, which has most dangerous rocks at its entrance, 
without light or beacon to indicate their position. There was no- 
thing to be done but to stand out to sea for the night, and grumble 
at our misleaders. Their mistake might have cost us dearly. I 
am not quite sure that we did not run close to the Psyche’s fate ; 
certainly we ran into very shallow-looking water. ' 

We had anchored in Cadiz harbour by breakfast-time next morn- 
ing, and soon were boarded by Spanish officials in the most imposing 
of gorgeous costumes, but of course of most procrastinating character. 
We were put in quarantine simply because we had not taken a bill 
of health from Portsmouth. This proceeding amused us, considering 
we had but one man on our sick-list out of a company of two hun- 
dred, and he only had the rheumatics. But we hoisted the yellow 
flag during our stay, which merely lasted till the Cadiz detachment 
of observers, about a dozen in number, with their instruments, were 
put on shore. By three o’clock the same afternoon we had weighed 
anchor, cast off the bum-boats,* with their heaps of good oranges 
and figs and doubtful cigars, and were on our way to Gibraltar. 
Rounding Cape Trafalgar at dinner-time, we were soon in the warm 


* I could meet with no one on board who could tell the origin of this ugly word, 
and I had to wait till books were in reach to learn that it comes from the old word 
bombard, the barrels in which beer was carried to soldiers on duty. Prince Henry 
calls Falstaff a ‘ huge bombard of sack.’ 
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current that runs into the Mediterranean, and the evening cigars 
were puffed in that interesting channel, across which 


‘ Europe and Afric on each other gaze, 
Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor. 


The lights on the two quarters of the world were in sight; a 
splendid sky was above us, and we left upon the calm sea a trail of 
brilliant phosphorescence ; while at the bows of the vessel shoals of 
porpoises, keeping pace with us, shimmered like streams of silver in 
the velvety black waters. Presently the moon rose, and by its light 
the Pillars of Hercules—the rocks of Gibraltar and Ceuta—were 
seen, as it were, to grow upon the horizon. We passed the latter 
rock at a distance of sixteen miles, but the deceptive light and the 
absence of intermediate objects made it appear within a mile or two. 
We were seemingly running upon the former, and it came up little 
by little by our approach ; first as a hump, then as a hill, then as 
a great mountain with a thousand lights glittering upon its flank. 
There was a serenity about the scene so imposing that it made men 
silent. All the passengers were on deck, the air being like that of 
our August nights, and there was every incentive to noisy enjoy- 
ment. Yet scarce a word was said; every one seemed to be im- 
bibing the scenic beauty, or absorbed with the associations of the 
stupendous rock-fortress; and nothing fell upon the ear but the light 
plashings of the rippling waters, and now and then the leadsman’s 
voice calling the soundings that presently determined our anchorage. 

Delightful as was that aspect of the scene, it was surpassed in 
the morning, when the sun rose behind the Rock, and lit the moun- 
tainous amphitheatre, which the Bay of Gibraltar and the African 
shore together form, with endless tints of glow and shadow, and 
brought to sight the hundreds of ships in the bay, of whose company 
the night had kept us ignorant. Nearly alongside us lay our noble 
Trafalgar ; and presently, as the rock-gun fired, the ensign was 
hoisted upon her mast and ours, as her band played the National 
Anthem. An Austrian frigate was just passing her, and its band 
took up the strain in complimentary salute; and as the last chord 
sounded the Trafalgar’s bandsmen returned the graceful compli- 
ment, and struck up the Austrian hymn. Amenities like these have 
no small influence in opening the mind to other enjoyments. 

No one lost a moment in getting ashore to take a scampering 
view of the bewildering fortifications that are the feature of the Rock ; 
and a run through the quaint high-street, with its shops and bazaars 
half European, half Eastern, and its tradesmen and idlers a quar- 
ter Moorish, a quarter Spanish, a quarter English, and a quarter of 
unassortable mixture—Greek, Turk, Arab, and Negro, with a good 
sprinkling of the synthetic beings irreverently styled ‘ scorpions.’ A 
drive to Europa Point, and a clamber to the ‘ signal station’—four- 
teen hundred feet above the sea—about exhausted the daylight and 
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the energies of the travellers. Next morning there was brisk work 
in transhipping about half a hundred instrument-cases to the gun- 
boat Pigeon, which was kindly lent to convey a party of observers to 
Estepona, one of whom had an enormous photographing telescope, 
in some three dozen great and heavy pieces, that had to be erected 
on a brick pier, for which all materials had also to be taken; for 
Estepona, albeit no small town, proved to be such a wild man’s 
habitation, that nothing within an Englishman’s requirements was 
to be procured there, except fish and chickens. Not even could a 
man be found honest and equitable enough to let a plot of ground for 
a week to erect the instruments on; and the observatory was per- 
force built upon the sands of the seashore. The reason for journey- 
ing to this outlandish village was, that the duration of totality of the 
eclipse was longer by about a quarter of a minute there than at Gib- 
raltar. 

Leaving a small corps of observers at Gib, as the Rock is locally 
named, we cast off on the morning of December 15th, steamed round 
the point—whence the Rock is imposingly seen ‘ end on,’ and whence 
a fine painting was made, I forget by whom, and exhibited in the 
Academy three or four years ago—and threading the ‘ Gut,’ were at 
once in that warm current which is ever running into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the return of which by a cold undercurrent was one of 
the points of marine philosophy proved by Dr. Carpenter during his 
last summer’s cruise in the Porcupine. We were bound for Oran, 
on the Algerian shore. Right in the straight course between Gib 
and Oran there is a dangerous rocky island yclept Alboran, upon 
which the Marlborough nearly came to grief some years since. Our 
sailing-master found that he would pass this at night, and there is 
no glimmer of light upon it; so he had to shape his course so as 
well to clear it. Is it possible the sea washing past or breaking 
upon it lights it up with phosphorescence, and a natural beacon is 
provided akin to the natural fog signals which cavernous openings 
supply upon some dangerous shores? Anything more vivid in the 
way of sea phosphorescence than that which we beheld that night it 
would be difficult to conceive. The sea was so calm, that with the 
ship going full speed one black-lead pencil was balanced upon the 
top of another, and the lower one stood on end on the mess-table— 
for once the Urgent did not roll. The water was a vast black un- 
rippled plain, and our cutwater threw up a straight wave that rolled 
divergently away from the vessel’s bows, and this wave was as bril- 
liant as silver in the sunshine. They who have seen only the pretty 
little sparks of phosphorescence that our native seas present can 
form no conception of the solid mass of intense light that we ap- 
peared to drag along with us. The very friction of the ship’s sides 
against the water excited the luminosity along her whole length, and 
she seemed to carry a glowing sheath about her; while the screw left 
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a broad white streak upon the water, that could be traced backwards, 
as I guessed it, a quarter ofa mile. I suppose it is hardly necessary 
here to state, that this phosphorescence is caused by minute animal- 
cule that are excited to luminosity by agitation ; but what an idea 
we get of the diffusion of life, when we reflect upon the countless 
millions of those creatures we must have tossed about to make 
that solid wave of light that our ship pushed constantly before her! 
Each animalcule shows as a spark, and here were sparks so crowded 
that they formed a compact mass of illumination. From one end 
of our Mediterranean journey to the other we were cutting through 
this dense crowd of life; and our journey was but a span of the area 
over which it extends. The sand-grains on all the seashores of the 
world must be insignificant in number compared to these grains of 
life that fill the sea itself. And every grain has in it the power of 
developing that wonderful element, light. We dipped a bucket of 
water as we went along, and stirred it with our hands, and glittering 
diamonds flew from our fingers. We dashed the water on the deck, 
and made fireworks thereby. Subsequently, rowing at night in Oran 
harbour, under the star-lit sky,-every splash of the oar made a glit- 
tering galaxy on the sea, that rivalled the sight above our heads. 
Stars in the sky and stars in the sea! And which are the more won- 
- derful? which, as regards the source of its light, the most bewildering? 
We have learnt why a star shines, and worked out the nature of its 
light material. Why does the animalcule glitter, and whence its 
tiny beams? This question struck me as scarcely less cogent than 
that one concerning the glow of the solar corona, which we had tra- 
velled fifteen hundred miles to settle. And it is at present quite as 
puzzling. We turned a spectroscope upon the sea phosphorescence, 
but it gave only a short faint continuous spectrum, which offers no 
clue to the source of the light. 

The swift inflowing current and our own full speed carried us 
into sight of the grand hilly shores of Algeria in about twenty-four 
hours. The sirocco was then blowing, the sky was cloudless, and 
we thought we had come to an astronomer’s El Dorado. There were 
yet five days to the eclipse, and we hoped—vainly, alas !—that the 
heavens would retain their open blueness for the needful time. Of- 
ficial Oran was prepared for us ; her Britannic Majesty’s vice-consul 
was soon on board in full costume, to do honours for the first time 
in his consulate to a British man-of-war ; and by the French author- 
ities we were well received. But popular Oran was puzzled at our 
appearance : our white-bordered red-crossed ensign was taken for 
the flag of the Geneva Convention, and the red-coated sappers whom 
we had brought from Gib to erect our observatory were set down as 
wounded Garibaldians ; and the report spread through the town that 
a shipti! of war victims had arrived in the harbour. Oran was sad. 
The war cloud that dissipated at the Pyrenees re-formed upon the 
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African shore, and cast its gloom upon all things. For the town is 
essentially French. We had thought to find it chiefly Oriental, and 
were somewhat disappointed to meet everywhere the ugly yellow- 
washed affiche-disfigured houses common to the second-rate towns of 
France. The shops, ordinarily full of French goods, were scantily 
stocked ; and if you asked for anything out of the common, you were 
answered by a shrug of the shoulders, and an apologetic reference to 
la guerre. There were no entertainments : the only hospitalities we 
saw were what we gave ; for the people in high places, all kindly dis- 
posed as they were, were in no humour for giving receptions. Troops 
were always on the move, amid painful partings. Two French men- 
of-war were filling with them in the ancient port of Mers al Kebir, 
hard by. In the large town—for Oran numbers some 35,000 inhabit- 
ants—there were no amusements. The theatre was closed, and the 
only relief from the prevailing depression was to be sought in one or 
two dirty and very dull cafés chantant, mainly frequented by Mobiles 
and Chasseurs d’ Afrique and blouses, who, largely ignorant of the real 
condition of their mother country, went half mad with delight at 
wretched anti-Prussian songs, and then danced themselves into a 
worse degree of madness in a deplorable form of can-can. One re- 
gretted to see such a town in such a place; for the site is a lovely 
one: a fine amphitheatre, with the Mediterranean for an arena, 
towering hills on either side, and the ground, disturbed of old by an 
earthquake, rising and falling in picturesque disorder. The place has 
one picturesque feature, however: it is full of ornamental human 
figures. At every landing-place, at every street-corner, at every 
lounging-spot, are to be seen groups of handsome creatures, every one 
of whom is a study. These fine fellows are chiefly Arabs and Moors, 
the former differing from the latter mainly in their more wiry and 
muscular and less sleck appearance. But they both preserve a grand 
dignity of bearing—most of them stand over six feet high—and their 
graceful carriage is advantageously set off by the flowing bernouse, 
that hangs freely, and without a studied fold, about their limbs, one 
corner falling over the head and just shading their swarthy handsome 
faces. Their eyes are large but sluggish, the nose is finely aquiline, 
the mouth and chin of medium size where these are not hidden with 
the moderate beard. Two things are striking in these men: first, their 
independent bearing towards strangers—for they scarcely look at you 
and never beg—and second, their idleness. They squat and lounge 
and wander, but you never see them work. How they live is a mys- 
tery. True, their wants are small: a little baked rice perhaps and 
a little tea supply them ; but how do they get these, seeing that they 
neither labour nor beg, and do not often steal? They live in one 
part of the town by themselves. Their quarter is a very wide cen- 
tral street, with their hovels on each side. Each tenement is a 
quadrangle—say thirty feet square—formed by a wall some six feet 
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high, built of the local stone and clay. One corner of the square is 
roofed in, and this forms the dwelling, which has but one floor ; for 
the Arabs will not go up stairs, and on this account are not much 
given to burglarious robberies. In their town, which is all squalor, 
you may see the women, quite incomparable in beauty with the men, 
and children who look clean and healthy ; but though you look in- 
quisitively about you, your gazing is not returned, and you pass on 
without even being asked by an urchin for a sou. 

What has all this to do with the eclipse? Nothing directly ; 
but inasmuch as we did not see the eclipse, these correlated matters, 
and a score of others that I have no space to include, took posses- 
sion of our minds, and are the chief memorial rewards of our journey. 
We might have seen much more, had not the erection of our instru- 
ments kept us at work day by day, thus preventing us making ex- 
cursions from town into the fine country that leads up to the Atlas 
Mountains, covered as it is with rich vegetation: the aloe, the palm, 
and the prickly pear in wild places; the date and banana, the orange, 
the citron, and the pomegranate in gardens; the olive, the tama- 
rind, and the oak in forests. We longed for a run into the lion’s 
land ; but ours was a business errand, and we were obliged to forego 
many pleasures for which the opportunities could occur to few of us 
again. Our time before the eclipse, some five days, was spent in 
setting-up apparatus, and drilling ourselves to make the utmost use 
of it in the brief two minutes that the eclipse would last. It was 
a fortunate circumstance that the most eligible site for us—a spot 
near the Oran railway-station—turned out to be on the grounds of 
a Scotch merchant, a dealer in Esparto grass, a staple product of the 
country. He was truly delighted to allow us to pitch our tents on 
the spot that suited us best, which, as it happened, was a field of 
young peas that were flourishing finely in the rich chocolate-coloured 
ferruginous soil. We sorely damaged this crop with our erections ; 
but we planted something in its stead; for we left a small telescope 
as a thank-offering to the good man’s son, with the hope that the 
locality might be as fructifying to the science the instrument typified 
as it evidently is to earthly growths. 

We were all well in order for observation by the day before the 
eclipse, but the weather looked very unpropitious. Since the day 
after our arrival it had been stormy, and on that morning:a gale of 
wind came on, and swept down our observing-tent, dashing great 
and heavy instruments upon the ground. When the report of this 
calamity reached us, we bade good-bye to all hopes of observing the 
eclipse ; for it seemed impossible that our telescopes, with their de- 
licate belongings, could escape utter ruin with such a fall. But a 
providence had saved them from injury in a most mysterious manner. 
Little damage was actually done, and the injured parts were such as 
were not concerned in our operations. We had all in order by the 
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afternoon, and our excellent sappers made all so fast as to defy an- 
other gale, if its power were double that of the morning. 

The great, the eventful day opened finely, with a nearly cloud- 
less sky, and we were all early upon the ground. Twelve telescopes 
of various sizes were turned sunward long before noon approached, 
from a handsome and luxuriously-equipped glass of six-inches aper- 
ture, down to a modest ship’s ‘ bring-’em-near’ placed for the time 
upon an astronomical footing. Two were fitted with apparatus for 
rapidly recording the positions of any spectrum lines the corona’s 
light might exhibit ; two were fitted with polariscopes ; and the rest 
were to be used by the eye-sketchers and general observers. Then 
we had an apparatus extemporised for photographing the totality 
phenomena. A guard of twelve Mobiles kept off intruders. They 
were furnished by M. le Commandant, who gave us more attention 
than at such a critical time we expected. Every earnest observer 
had his amanuensis and his lantern-holder: the former posts were 
kindly filled by officers who accompanied us on leave from Gibraltar ; 
the latter by the smart dextrous sappers, to whom under their in- 
defatigable captain we owed so much. 

But while we were giving the final touches of preparation, clouds 
appeared in the sky, and our anxiety may be conceived. By the 
time the eclipse commenced, it was more than half covered. As 
the moon advanced upon the sun, the clouds increased, and our hopes 
were sadly diminished. Still there were a few rents in the cloudy 
curtain, and we thought it just possible that one of these might come 
between us and the sun as the critical time of totality drew near. 
We saw the sunlight glinting through these cracks, and we envied 
the people, whoever they might be, who were beneath them. Twenty 
minutes before totality we caught a glimpse of the thin crescent sun ; 
and the sharp shadows that it cast, and the sickly glare which it shed 
upon the scene, were very striking. The clouds now covered nine- 
tenths of the sky, a chill came over us which was scarcely marked by 
a corresponding fall in the thermometer; and presently the western 
hills were steeped in purple gloom. Evidently the moon’s shadow 
was upon them, and, sweeping onward at the rate of thirty miles a 
minute, it must soon cover us. No hope; not an opening near the 
sun in the thick nimbus screen. The shadow came imperceptibly 
upon us, without that rush which we should have witnessed had not 
the clouds softened its approach. We could see by the extent of 
darkness over the landscape that we were in the middle of the 
totality; and then light reappeared in the west: the gloom swept 
rapidly away from us; but a shadow of disappointment that will not 
soon pass away came over the hearts of those who had come so far 
and sacrificed so much to witness a sight that few of them can expect 
again to have the chance of beholding. We withdrew from our 
telescopes; but we met one another in silence, as if a calamity had 
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befallen us, and for a few moments we wandered listlessly about, as 
if we were in a house of death. 

In half an hour we were dispelling our sorrow with the hard 
labour of dismounting our telescopes. They were all carefully packed 
in their cases by sundown; and the next morning the tents were 
struck, and all was got on board ready for starting homeward. But 
the recent bad weather had aroused the smooth-bosomed Mediter- 
ranean to furious heavings, and we could not leave Oran that. day. 
On the next the sea calmed a little, and we bade farewell to Africa, 
but with no sunny reminiscences. By and by a head wind arose, and 
blew with such violence all day and night that we could make no 
way. The next day was Christmas-day, but slight were our prospects 
of being either merry or happy. It was clearly no use fighting the 
sea for discomfort only; so at noon the captain turned the ship’s 
head, and ran into shelter in the Bay of Almeria. It was a lovely 
day, bright and warm, with nothing to give us thought of winter but 
the snow-capped mountains of the Sierra Nevada, that crowned the 
fine landscape around us; and we ate our Christmas dinner more 
peacefully than we had anticipated. 

The morrow brought peace among the elements ; and after a plea- 
sant steam past the mountainous panorama that the southern Spanish 
coast presents, we dropped anchor again in Gibraltar bay at mid- 
‘night. The next day and the next gave us opportunity for studying 
the Rock more closely than at our last visit. Some crossed into Spain 
and pushed through to Seville, to meet us at Cadiz; some took the 
short journey over to Tangier, where Moorish life is to be seen in 
unsophisticated glory. A small party, including the writer, dived 
into the wonderful St. Michael’s cave, and aided by a good s“nnly of 
magnesium, saw in all their glories the marvellous stalactitic forma- 
tions that are there to be seen in unparalleled magnificence. Lofty 
halls with arched roofs supported by bamboo-like columns, terraces 
and staircases (though not with stairs), balconies and passages, of 
all magnitudes and without an approach to order; caverns yawning 
awfully, and grottoes gracefully carved; every form of enclosure, in 
short, is included in that wonderful piece of natural architecture. 
And the decorations! Glittery stalactites and stalagmites every- 
where rising in fantastic pillars and pedestals, and falling in pendent 
ornaments in wild profusion; and, most curious of all, gracefully 
folded curtains of the stalactite material, formed, we may suppose, 
by the liquid lime-carbonate pouring in the first instance in a waved 
sheet through long zigzag cracks in the roofs of the caverns, and so- 
lidifying in its downward flow. The confusion of beauty in this cave 
makes systematic description impossible. Yet there is an order in 
the: architectural features, though they are so bewilderingly grouped, 
and one could not help thinking that out of that natural order a good 
addition to our artificial orders might be developed. 
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But exploring this cave is no light labour. It is like climbing 
mountains turned outside in. In some places sinuous passages have 
to be threaded worm fashion, and in several spots a false step would 
be highly dangerous. Tradition says that it reaches down below 
sea-level (its entrance is 1000 feet above), and that there is a sub- 
marine passage to Africa, through which the greater part of the mon- 
keys disappeared during the last siege. There are few of these 
primitive men now upon the Rock, but efforts are being made to 
prevent their entire extinction. 

Our Estepona and Gibraltar observers came on board during this 
day, and gave sorrowful reports of the behaviour of the weather to- 
wards them. They had achieved a little more than nothing, for they 
caught a glimpse of the totality, of which we envied them; but we 
were more envious of numerous casual gazers about the Rock, who, 
through rents in the clouds that favoured them, saw the whole phe- 
nomenon to perfection and could make no scientific use of it. 

We started from Gibraltar on December 29th, after assisting at 
a reception by the Governor, of which as a private entertainment 
nothing should be said; but that I am tempted to transgress so far as 
to say that poor Mr. Robertson’s comedy Caste was played by ama- 
teurs in a manner that, especially as regarded the conception of the 
female characters by the ladies, also amateurs, was beyond praise. 
We were into Cadiz harbour the same evening; and the next day 
had a scamper through the disappointing town, whose best aspect is 
its distant view from the sea, out of which it rises like a city of ivory 
temples. But we were out of season: the Alameda was deserted, 
the bull-ring was a desolation ; there was a theatre open, but the 
prompter shouted every word of the piece so loudly, that we seldom 
heard the performers’ voices, and as actors they were sticks. Cadiz 
has some beautiful marble-halled mansions—the dwellings ofits rich 
merchants—a-great Murillo painting, a small picture-gallery of poor 
copies, a vast cathedral of debased architecture, and a luxurious 
casino to which English visitors are free. These are all its lions: 
two hours exhaust them. 

The Spanish observers and all stragglers came on board that 
day, and next morning we were again under weigh. We had our 
gale off the Portuguese coast, and then all was pleasure for the 
rest of the journey. A distinguished professor of our party made 
studies of the sea-water at various points along our homeward 
journey, and bottled samples of various colours; the subsequent 
examinations of which by the electric beam have led him to the con- 
clusion that the colour of sea-water depends mainly upon the quan- 
tity of solid particles suspended within it, and correlatively upon its 
depth. Indigo-black seas are the deepest, and in them the water 
is purest; shallow waters are green, and they are full of suspended 
particles. Of course off Finisterre we thought of the poor Captain 
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812 OUR EFFORTS TO SEE THE ECLIPSE 


and of her victims in more senses than one. And if I mention that 
our passage near her burial-place suggested a joint tribute to the 
memory of her crew, I trust that my disclaimer of vanity will be 
accepted as from all our party. I touch upon this delicate point 
only from the assurance that every reader of this article will be 
gratified to hear, that the Urgent expedition was the means of pro- 
viding for and educating, during ten years to come, one of the many 
orphans made by the catastrophe. 

Fair winds and calm seas, together with a more liberal use of 
coal than had for obscure reasons been before allowed, speedily 
brought us home, and we ran into Portsmouth harbour on the very 
day of the month corresponding to that of our starting from our 
homes. We parted company with our esteemed captain and his 
excellent officers—the best of officers, the best of good fellows— 
with such bonne amitié, that if—as is, however, quite improbable— 
another expedition should be organised to observe the eclipse of next 
December, which is visible in India and Australia, I’ll be bound the 
ship’s company and our astronomical company would anxiously try to 
be again united. In all that month’s journey there was not a moment- 
ary disturbance of perfect sympathy and harmonious cooperation. 

Would that I could say we had codperated to scientific success ! 
Sad to state, our journey was next to fruitless. Our people at Cadiz 
‘saw a little of the totality, and made a few observations, which may 
help in a small degree to solve the points at issue ; but nothing was 
obtained commensurate with the means devised. The government 
expeditions seemed born to failure. Other parties were successful. 
The American observers both in Spain and Sicily, and Lord Lind- 
say’s private observing party in the former country, had favouring 
skies; but the heavens frowned upon the British observers wher- 
ever they went. Success, however, cannot be always expected. It 
was England’s unlucky turn; for we must not forget that her astro- 
nomers were very fortunate with three previous eclipses. 

But in the republic of science it matters little who does the 
work ; the results are good for all. The eclipse has not occurred for 
nothing. Although the moot points have not been placed beyond 
dispute, the circle of doubt has been lessened. It has been pretty 
conclusively ascertained that the brightest portion of the corona is a 
solar appendage—a shell ot light-giving matter; and that of the 
less bright, farther-spreading portions a part at least is glare pro- 
duced in our own atmosphere. How much is thus to be accounted 
for, and whether any is due to the want of absolute purity in the 
medium that fills interplanetary spaces, are points which we must 
wait for another eclipse to help us try to solve. We want to see an 
eclipse from a mountain-top, where there is no matter to form an 
atmospheric corona. The hills of India in December next may afford 
this desirable sight, JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
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A uiTTLE while ago, looking through an old long-disused desk, I 
found a photograph, the very existence of which I had forgotten. 
Those for whom it was taken, those whose hands placed it where 
it lay, are gone; it has no value any longer, except for the memo- 
ries that linger about it. One of these days it will be burned, and 
no one will have any loss, unless perhaps the Genius of Photo- 
graphy may bethink herself of weeping over one of her earliest and 
rudest productions. In the mean time I keep it, rough as it is; 
and it has reminded me not only of a life which is ended, with all 
its loves, joys, and sorrows, in obscurity and silence, but also of a 
romance belonging neither to itself nor to me, but to the story of 
the wandering artist who took it. 

Far away in the west of Canada, the borders of our little town 
were washed by the waters of one of the great lakes on one side, 
and on the other enclosed by the forest. We lived utterly out of 
the world, but connected with it by channels of communication, 
along which flowed constant, though slender, streams of intercourse 
all the summer; while in winter we became almost a colony of 
hermits. Every day, while navigation was open, great steamers 
crowded with passengers, gay with flags, noisy with bands, went up 
and down, stopping for a few minutes as they passed, and drawing 
the idle population to the wharf to see who came or went, or what 
news might be gathered; and twice a week all the year there came 
through the wood from the larger town, which served as our metro- 
polis, a lumbering stage, bringing our letters from the other side 
of the world, and keeping us from absolute isolation during those 
months when we were closed in on every side by ice and snow. 

We were a friendly and sociable community. If we had little 
knowledge of the outside world, we knew a great deal about our 
own. Not only the faces of our townspeople were familiar to us, 
but even the histories—in outline at least—of most of them were 
so too; and certainly few strangers, of high degree or low, came 
among us without becoming immediately the objects of lively, not 
to say curious, interest. In a large town our photographer would 
have been nobody ; in our town he became a personage. 

Our house stood at the end of the principal street—or rather 
just beyond the place where it ceased to be a street, and became a 
road, and after the houses had begun to be scattered, with gardens 
and little spaces of ground between them. One of these spaces, a 
little larger than the rest, was covered with grass and traversed by 
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a brook, which, having crossed the road, was making its way to join 
the lake. It was a pleasant enough little spot ten years ago, though 
no doubt it has long since been built over; and it was there that, one 
spring day, a yellow van made its appearance, and our photographer 
commenced his career among us. 

He was only a travelling artist, it must be confessed. His 
studio strongly resembled one of those itinerant mansions which 
appear mysteriously at fairs, conveying giants and dwarfs, fat wo- 
men and living skeletons, from one admiring circle of spectators to 
another ; but then it was a studio—everybody was assured of that 
by an inscription in large crimson letters over the door, which told 
us also that it belonged to ‘James Patterson, Photographic Artist’— 
and, of course, was to be looked at with respect. 

After all, he did know something of his business, and managed 
sometimes to make real likenesses. The one I have is rough, and 
the figures badly posed, but it represents undeniably the originals ; 
and that is more than can always be said for works of far greater 
pretension. So he grew popular, and was in demand for all kinds 
of photographs—landscapes, houses, pet animals (he was thought to 
have a spécialité for pet dogs), children, grown people—everything 
that could be photographed he did. Naturally he made money. 
.Whether he had brought any with him I do not know; but at the 
end of the year he certainly found himself, over and above all his 
expenses, master of several hundred dollars. 

T ought perhaps to have said before, that when Patterson arrived 
he brought with him in his van a wife and baby. The baby was a 
pretty little girl of about a year old; the wife a remarkably nice- 
looking young woman of perhaps five-and-twenty. She assisted her 
husband in his work, and kept the ‘studio’ in the most beautiful 
order; she and her baby, being seen there all day long, became al- 
most as much public characters as Patterson himself. 

The summer of their arrival in our town was one of great ex- 
citement. Oil had been discovered about ten miles off, and wells 
were being dug and worked with frantic eagerness. Every one 
caught the oil fever more or less violently; we talked, thought, 
dreamed of nothing but oil. Of course, oil became a symbol—it 
was but the gold fever in another form that raged among us; and 
truly the accounts which came to us every day were enough to stir 
the most phlegmatic. One day, a man, meaning to build himself 
a house, had dug out a large shallow cellar; coming back in the 
morning he found his cellar a great lake of oil—so many hundred 
dollars dropped into his hand, as it were, in the night. Another 
day it was a well, which had been sunk but a little way when a 
strong jet of oil sprang up, spouting thousands of gallons into the 
air, scattering riches to the winds till the stream could be controlled 
and carried off safely. Such stories game to us constantly. 
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By degrees we began to be invaded. Houses for refining the 
oil were built all round us, and the pure air began to be tainted 
with the smell of petroleum. Everybody grumbled. Yet I daresay 
the mere grumbling helped a little to keep up among us the daily 
interest in what our neighbours were doing. Many of our towns- 
people bought wells, or shares of wells; many of the lower class 
among them went away to Petrolia to try their chances as diggers, 
or at any rate to share in some way the large sums of money which 
began to circulate there. All through the winter this continued ; 
the oil still rose, still was refined and sold, and embarked for all 
parts of the world; and every one looked forward to spring to open 
new wells, and double the prosperity which last summer had begun. 

Great, nevertheless, was the amazement with which, one day, 
we saw Patterson’s door and windows fast closed; and heard that 
he had taken his wife and child and gone to Petrolia. What befell 
him there I did not see with my own eyes, but the tale was told me 
in detail soon afterwards. He established himself with his family at 
the newly-built hotel—do not attach any ideas of grandeur, nor even 
of comfort, to the word—and immediately applied himself to find 
and buy a suitable place for a well, meaning to make his fortune 
without partners, or, if he could help it, fellow-labourers either. 
After a careful examination of the whole neighbourhood, and much 
weighing of the rival merits of the yet unoccupied sites, he made 
his choice, and with part of his capital bought a piece of land large 
enough to sink a well, such as those which were coining dollars for 
their lucky owners on every side. Here he went to work, digging 
from morning till night, and every hour hoping to see the brown oil 
glimmering duskily at the bottom of the hole. 

Meantime Mrs. Patterson had shared but very slightly in her 
husband’s castle-building. The prosperity of the last year had been 
delightful to her; it had consoled her, most likely, for much past 
privation and trouble, and had made her very hopeful for the future. 
They had done so well, and she herself was growing so expert an 
assistant, that there seemed a reasonable prospect of her husband 
being able to establish himself in some large town, where they could 
have a real home, and where by and by her little girl would go to 
school, and grow up among other children, well clothed and taught 
and provided for. No doubt every dollar laid by had been a real 
good to her; the sum as it grew seemed to represent substantial com- 
fort and respectability in the future. It was hard for her to see the 
whole store risked in what was certainly a game of chance ; for she 
knew, as every one else did, that though there were many and great 
prizes to be dug out of the oil-field, there were also undeniable and 
dismal blanks. What arguments she may have used before they 
moved to Petrolia, I do not know; she did not talk of the matter 
then or afterwards ; but certainly after the well was bought, after 
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some of their money had been paid for the land, some for the mate- 
rials necessary for working it, and some for their board at the hotel, 
she took up the part of making the best of everything, and doing 
all she could to help and encourage her husband in the new kind of 
work he had rashly undertaken. 

Patterson was, of course, entirely unused to hard physical labour. 
He worked at first with tremendous energy, and in a few days began 
to feel that he had overdone it. Sunday came, and the perpetual 
digging stopped. Our poor photographer, stiff and weary, could 
hardly drag himself down into the rough dining-room of the house, 
where groups of men were as busy talking of oil as they had been 
all the week seeking for it. He went about from one to another, 
hearing what they had to say, asking the more experienced their 
opinion of his ground, questioning everybody as to the depth below 
the surface of the ground at'which oil had been reached, propping 
up his hopes till they became certainties. But he was so tired that 
he was glad to go up by and by to his wife’s room, and drop into 
the rocking-chair there for a good long rest. 

She talked to him for a little while, and then he fell asleep. 
She hung up a shawl to keep the draught from the open window 
from blowing on him, and laid another softly over him; for she had 
noticed that he was shivery, in spite of the sunshine. Then she 
sat down and kept her baby occupied quietly, that he might rest 
undisturbed. 

But at one o’clock the dinner-bell clanging noisily awoke him, 
and they all went downstairs. Patterson, however, could eat no- 
thing, and his wife began to think seriously about that plague of our 
neighbourhood—fever and ague. There was, as there always is in 
Canadian country inns, tea with the dinner. She carried a great 
cupful upstairs with her and put it beside her husband, when she 
had persuaded him to lie down. Then she took her child and went 
out in search of quinine—a thing pretty sure to be found in every 
settlement with a swamp close at hand. However, though she got 
the quinine, it was useless; Patterson would not hear of taking it. 

‘Nonsense, Nelly,’ he said; ‘don’t go and frighten yourself; 
I am all right, only not used to digging all day, like these chaps. 
Let me be; I guess I'll be at work again to-morrow as soon as 
any of them.’ 

She was not consoled, but he was obstinate; and in the morn- 
ing, after a restless feverish night, he did go back to work, declaring 
that the air was all he wanted. But in less than an hour he dragged 
himself back, fairly beaten by illness. Then there came two or three 
weeks which were in no way pleasant ones for poor Mrs. Patterson. 
Her husband, in the agonies of fever and ague, and with his mind 
still running upon that scarcely-commenced digging, was not an easy 
patient to nurse; her child suffered from the change into this noisy 
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dirty house and petroleum-impregnated air; she herself, besides the 
fatigue of nursing under such disadvantages, hated the life, and 
sickened for the old freedom and quiet. And it was for this that 
the little store so hopefully gathered, so dearly valued, was to be 
wasted! Truly she was hardly tried; and I think it was no small 
virtue in her that she never once lost her temper, or reproached 
her husband with that ‘I told you so!’ which is so tempting when 
one’s convictions have been overruled as hers had been. 

‘Things, however, did mend by the help of time and patience. 
At last, though very feebly, Patterson began his work again. But, 
alas, the number of dollars in the bank had diminished by more 
than half; and the hole he had dug—how shallow and miserable it 
looked !—had been partly filled by some heavy rains which had 
fallen. It was a new trouble for his wife, when he, still weak and 
liable to relapse, would go and work in the damp soil, coming home 
after an hour or two perfectly exhausted, and keeping her in per- 
petual restlessness day and night with the fear of those terrible 
shivering fits coming on. Strangely enough, however, he did escape 
another attack, and was able to work harder and longer every day. 
He got help too, and the well grew rapidly deeper. In a short time 
it was so deep, that when they walked to it together after work was 
over in the evening, and Patterson held the baby up to look into 
it, Mrs. Patterson trembled lest the little one should fall from her 
father’s arms into the darkness, and be killed. 

But there was no oil. Other people all round them had found 
oil before reaching this depth. Some of the wells, indeed, were 
deeper, therefore they did not despair; but so many were shallower, 
and money wasted so fast! Many things were wanted now, even 
for the working of this well; and as to everything else, they had 
already carried economy to the last point. They still lived at the 
hotel, because there was no other place for them; but they had 
moved into the smallest and cheapest room the landlord would give 
them ; their clothes were patched till they seemed to be made of 
patchwork; and if they were clean and tolerably tidy, Mrs. Patterson 
could have told how difficult it was to keep them so. And finally 
the last twenty dollars was drawn out of the bank. 

Then it was that the poor wife made her last remonstrance. 

‘When these are gone, James,’ she said, ‘ what is to become of us ?” 

‘Wait till they are gone, my dear. Before that, perhaps you 
will be a rich woman.’ ; 

‘Perhaps! But if not? How long have we been hoping now? 
Everything is gone. If you spend all this, we shall not even be 
able to go back to the photographing. We owe nearly half of it 
now. O, I wish you would come away, and let us go back to the 
old life which we did understand, and-where we could earn enough 
to keep us.’ 
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‘ And lose all we have spent? A wise idea, that is! I tell you, 
I am certain we are near the oil. I mean to go on for another 
week, at any rate.’ 

‘And how are we to live? You would not let me try to get 
washing or anything to do at first ; and now I have no way of doing 
it—neither a house, nor tubs, nor anything. And you must re- 
member that everybody here knows we are at the end of our money, 
and that it will be no use giving us credit. Even Mr. Clark will 
not trust us for a week’s board after this is gone, you may depend 
upon it.’ 

‘Don’t you fancy any such nonsense, Nelly. There’s the well: 
suppose things came to the worst, we could sell that.’ 

‘I’m afraid we couldn’t. There’s Thomson’s well at the other 
side of the creek been standing for six months, and nobody buys it; 
it has got a bad name, and so has ours.’ 

‘What ails you to-day, old woman? You're a pretty Job’s- 
comforter.’ 

She broke down at that, and cried outright, being weakened by 
anxiety and actual privation. 

‘O, James!’ she sobbed, ‘let us go away. Let us give up this 

wretched oil-well, and go and earn our living again honestly.’ 
. He put his arm around her and kissed her consolingly. He was 
not unkind, nor utterly foolish ; only weak and obstinate, or heroically 
persevering, whichever you please; but he would not be persuaded. 
The last dollars went after the rest. One day they were left penni- 
less. 

Then began the misery of living upon credit—a very short one 
with them, for everybody knew their money was gone, and nobody 
believed in the finding of the oil. 

‘I daresay it’s there,’ one of his neighbours said frankly to 
Patterson; ‘but I don’t believe you'll be able to hold out long 
enough to find it; and after all, it might not pay for the getting.’ 

During these last days, however, he still worked on, and that 
with an eagerness which was almost insane. His slight figure 
seemed thinner and more -vehemently active; his pale face and 
brilliant eyes looked those of a man devoured by the intensity of 
passion ; he never left his labour from dawn till dark, except when 
some tool was needed, which, as he could no longer buy, he had to 
borrow as he could among his acquaintance. And still there was 
no sign of oil, and still every hour he said to himself, ‘ Perhaps in 
an hour. If I should have to give up, so close to it!’ And a rage 
against the more fortunate men about him took possession of him. 
In reality he must have been very near madness. 

In this way the last day came. The landlord of the hotel had 
told Mrs. Patterson that they must go away. They owed him al- 
ready, not much indeed, but more than he could afford to lose, and 
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more than they had the least prospect of being able to pay. They 
had absolutely no money. He had the tools which were in use, 
some rope and other things, which he hoped to sell ‘ at the worst ;’ 
but he could not part with these till the last hour’s work should be 
done, and all hope finally abandoned. He would try yet this one 
day. All the morning he was hard at work. At noon he found it 
absolutely necessary to lengthen his rope. He had still the whole 
afternoon and evening before him, and in those hours he might con- 
quer Fate ; but without the rope he could do nothing. He went 
about from neighbour to neighbour trying to borrow, but nobody had 
a rope to spare. There was still the store to go to; but his credit 
there was worn out. Yet still he might try; only one yard of rope 
—-surely they would give it him. 

He went in as bravely as he could; but the sting of former re- 
fusals was in his mind, and he made his request humbly, like the 
beggar he felt himself. ‘No, they really could not sell anything 
more on trust; rope was in great demand—anot even a yard.’ 

Hope was quite over then. He turned away, and got back to 
the hotel somehow, and to his wife. She was busy putting together 
the fragments that remained of their wardrobes ; but when he came 
in, she understood at once that he had broken down: in the depths 
of her own heart she felt the sudden pain of utter failure that was 
in his. She went to him; and taking his arm, drew him to a seat 
beside her, and comforted him, as best she could, with love and some 
poor shadow of hope. She had not a word of reproach for him then, 
not a thought even. Now that all his castles had fallen down, they 
were as much hers as his. So, partly by the help of her absolute 
sympathy, he began by and by to bear the consciousness of defeat 
with a little calmness. He sat by while she finished her packing 
for to-morrow’s journey; and when the baby awoke from its sleep, 
he even proposed that they should go out together, and bid good- 
bye to those who had been kind to them in their troubles. 

They made their little round; and then, with a last wish to look 
at the scene of so many hopes, which early to-morrow morning was 
to be stripped of its appliances, and left to utter neglect, Patterson 
drew his wife to the empty well. She sighed as they drew near it, 
and would hardly look.. Suddenly her husband sprang from her side ; 
he stood upon the rough bank of earth, his face flushed, his breast 
heaving, trying to call to her with inarticulate words. In a moment 
she was beside him. Yes, Fate was conquered: there at their feet, 
filling the hollow already to its very brim, lay a dark precious lake 
—lay the oil, which meant plenty, easy wealth, the uttermost fuifil- 
ment of all our photographer’s dreams. 





HIDDEN TREASURE 


APPLE-BLOOMS in the streaming light 
Shining rosily fair, 
They are less sweet, they are less bright, 
Than Maud of the chestnut hair— 
Than dainty darling Maud with the tangled chestnut hair. 


Tender blue of the April skies— 
Bluer than skies of May; 
O, but it pales beside the eyes 
That will mock the April day— 
Mock in their flashing gleams at the fitful April day. 


Gleaming hues of the breezy morn, 
Hues of the freshening spring, 
Beauty in leaf, in bud, in thorn, 
Raptures that breathe and bring 
Life to the world—to Maud love’s tremulous pulsings bring ! 


Stealing under the chestnut fans, 
Skirting the budding limes, 
Down where the wood the meadow spans, 
Comes Maud in the morn betimes ; 
Forth in the amber glow she wanders alone betimes. 


Ragged brambles that interlace 
Midst flowers early sweet— 
Here is love’s secret trysting-place, 
And hither with flying feet, 
Hither alone comes Maud, and hasting with stealthy feet. 


Violets hidden or blossom dropt 
Plucks she out of the shade ? 
Nay, for these would her heart have stopt 
Or blushes her cheeks invade— 
Burning blushes her brow and crimsoning cheeks invade ? 


Hidden under the spreading leaves, 
All and only her own, 
Lay his letter who ne’er deceives, 
His words for her eyes alone ! 
Alas, alas, for the prize that met not her eyes alone ! 


Track’d to thy secret hiding-place, 
Fierce eyes confront thee there, 
And bitter tauntings scare thy face, 
O Maud of the chestnut hair ! 
O dainty darling Maud, O Maud of the chestnut hair ! 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 











THE POWER OF THE KEYS 
A Story of West Fourteenth-strect 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Forty sheep, feeding like one, as Mr. William Wordsworth de- 
scribed them ; forty peas, all like unto one another as any two; 
forty grenadiers, in forty muff caps, with forty rities reversed, keep- 
ing guard over the coffin of a field-marshal deceased ; forty three- 
and-sixpenny bouquets displayed in a florist’s shop in Covent-garden 
about five o’clock p.m. on a Saturday, when a new ballet is to be 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera; the Forty Thieves, or the Forty 
Footsteps, or the forty Royal Academicians ;—all these may give you 
a tolerably accurate idea of the similarity which approaches identity ; 
but they may all fail in conveying to the mind a complete idea of 
the exactitude of the likeness which exists between the houses in a 
certain block in West Fourteenth-street, New York. 

Here is one house: Four storeys high, dormer casements to the 
topmost floor, green venetians to the windows of the other three; 
all the panes of plate-glass ; facade of that peculiar pie-crust hue 
called ‘ brown stone,’ which is hewn in a comparatively soft state 
from the quarry, and, ere it hardens, offers a favourable opportunity 
for rich and elaborate ornamentation ; a portal with a highly sculp- 
tured pediment and frieze, supported on columns of the composite 
order; a high flight of steps, or ‘ stoop,’ with marble balustrades ; 
noble stone balconies to the drawing-room windows ; plate-glass 
panels in the door, disclosing curtains of imitation point-lace within ; 
no knocker, but electro-silvered bell-handle and key-hole scutcheons. 
The entire edifice is half like a Pall-Mall club, half like an Italian 
palazzo, and wholly American. Fifth Avenue, to which West Four- 
teenth-street runs at right-angles, is full of such stately-looking 
houses ; but they are mostly isolated or semi-detached; whereas 
in West Fourteenth-street you may count them by the ‘ block’— 
a word which is gradually becoming imbedded in our language, but 
for which the more thoroughly English term is ‘ row’—and eight of 
these blocks go to a mile. Everything in modern New York is 
done by rule, level and square to a mathematical nicety; and the 
square men fit the square houses wonderfully. Each of these houses 
is worth as a freehold some fifty thousand dollars; which should make 
(although they didn’t in my time) ten thousand pounds sterling. 

Now this one house, thus briefly sketched, is like the next house, 
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and the house next to it, and the house next to that, and so on to 
the end of the block. There is not one iota of variation, either in the 
turn of a capital, the fluting of a column, the beading of a panel, the 
set of a window-curtain, or the shape of a keyhole. House number one 
seems to have been run in a mould, and all the others are but replicas. 
Enter the houses, and you will find the same grand entrance-hall, 
with its gaudily-framed mirrors ; the same tall richly-carpeted stair- 
case; the same suites of rooms, with ceilings and walls painted in 
fresco, or rather tempera, by the same German and Italian decorators ; 
the same bathrooms, the same bedrooms, the same gas laid on in 
every apartment, and almost at every stair-foot. A baker will tell 
you that, although to the uninitiated every one of his batch appears 
the same, each particular loaf has its individuality of crumbiness, crus- 
tiness, shape, and hue; the shepherd says the same of his sheep ; 
the captain of robbers may cry ‘ Ditto to Mr. Purse’ about his 
band; but I doubt whether the American architect who built this 
grand block in West Fourteenth-street could, laying his hand on 
his heart, declare that any difference, to the most minute, was to 
be found between his edifices. 

A more remarkable feature in this all-pervading sameness is the 
fact, that out of the same houses in West Fourteenth-street come 
every day the same people. The inhabitants differ no more from 
one another than do their habitations. As each house is composed 
of so many apartments, so there issue from them so many types of 
humanity, repeated over and over again, till the dwellers in West 
Fourteenth-street are exhausted. There is one lady, a boarding- 
house keeper, slim, pinched, spare, wiry, starched, thin - lipped, 
tight- waisted, and generally acidulated in appearance. There is 
one old rich merchant, clean-shaven and gray-headed, who in sum- 
mer-time wears a Panama straw hat, and in winter india-rubber 
goloshes. There is one dashing New-York dandy, his son, ‘ no 
end of a count,’ brave in apparel, and much bedizened with jewelry, 
for whom there comes every day, at the same hour, the same light 
trotting wagon, and who is to be seen in the same drive of the 
Central Park, smoking the same big cigar; who dines at the same 
table every day at Delmonico’s, and proceeds subsequently to the 
New-York Club to imbibe the same amount of champagne or Bour- 
bon, and play the same games at billiards. His papa goes ‘ down 
town’ to business every morning at the same hour, in the same 
Fourth-Avenue car. He buys the same Jowrnal of Commerce from 
the same newsboy, and between lunch- and dinner-time takes the 
same number of pinches of snuff. There is the same thin mamma, 
of an indefinite age, but decidedly scraggy, who goes out shopping 
with the same fair-haired or the same dark-haired, the blue-eyed or 
black-eyed, but always bright-eyed, daughters ; who all wear the 
same bonnets, mantles, bell-shaped crinolines, high-heeled boots, 
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and carry the same parasols. They all chatter with the same nasal 
twang, and giggle with the same shrillness, and flirt with the same 
assiduity with the same gentlemen they meet on Broadway, and 
buy the same music at Horace Waters’, and eat the same vanilla 
ice at the pastrycook’s, and drink the same cream soda at Hegeman’s, 
and bargain for the same grenadine at A. T. Stewart's, and come to 
a halt in their promenade at the same corner of Canal-street-—the 
up-town one—and resume their walk back again in the same man- 
ner as far as Madison-square. There are the same families of chil- 
dren—the young misses of twelve or thirteen, with flowing curls, 
gipsy-hats, and laced pantalettes—who walk to the same school 
every morning, to be taught the same accomplishments by the same 
male professor of belles lettres; the screaming insubordinate ju- 
veniles of tenderer age, hanging about, teasing or romping with the 
same demure German bonnes, or the same negro nurses, with the 
same yellow turbans wound round their woolly heads; there are 
the same pallid babies, with the same precocious intelligence in 
their big round eyes; and, finally, there are the same black or Irish 
servants in every house, lazy, overfed, insolent, and wasteful. Take 
one of each of the types I have enumerated, and the aggregate will 
be an average New-York family; and in West Fourteenth-street, 
and I have no doubt in many other fashionable thoroughfares, one 
family is like another family, ay, and one face like another face, and 
one voice like another voice. 

I hear an American critic ask: ‘ Pray, Mr. Painter of Man- 
ners, is not this the same all the world over? Take a street in 
the Marais, or in Kensington, or in the Champs Elysées, or in 
Bloomsbury, and will you not find the same types repeated over 
and over again?’ It may be so. Bless you, I have not the slightest 
wish to deny it. Robert Burns wished that some power would give 
us the gift of seeing ourselves as others see us. I think that the 
boon, were it awarded, would be about the worst thing in the world 
that could happen to humanity. Were we to be fully cognisant of 
our own similarity to other folks, or did we, on the contrary, have 
an entire knowledge of our own peculiarities, and the effect they 
produced on others, the consciousness of intolerable monotony would 
seize upon society. We should become a universe full of Sir Charles 
Coldstreams. There would be nothing left to find out, nothing to 
speculate upon, nothing to write about, nothing to sneer at. Every- 
body would know what his neighbour thought ofhim; Gossip would 
expire unawares, like Morality in Mr. Pope’s satire ; Scandal would 
hide her diminished head ; and you and I, brother painter of man- 
ners, would starve. 

But to return to West Fourteenth-street. The houses, to com- 
plete the confusion which the architect aforesaid was apparently am- 
bitious of creating in the foreign mind, are not numbered. How the 
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tradespeople manage to discriminate between Mrs. M‘Corquodale at 
seventeen and Mrs. M‘Aaron’s at seventy-seven puzzles me to dis- 
cern. I have always fancied that six days out of the seven the 
bread, meat, and groceries must be left at the wrong houses; and, 
having lived in West Fourteenth-street myself, I can personally vouch 
for having frequently received letters and parcels intended for some- 
body else. I only wonder that when the last draught occurred I 
was not marched off as a recruit to serve in the armies of the United 
States, in mistake for the gentleman next door. 

However, with all its distressing monotony of construction, West 
Fourteenth - street is one of the most agreeable localities in New 
York in which a stranger, or an American who has some leisure, 
can pitch his tent. It is hard by Fifth Avenue, close to Delmonico’s, 
and not five minutes’ walk from the Maison Dorée and the Academy 
of Music. Lastly, West Fourteenth-street is one of the few in New 
York where you may obtain comfortable and well-appointed bachelor 
lodgings. Furnished apartments in the northern metropolis are cer- 
tainly dear. I had to pay twenty pounds a month for a goodish- 
sized sitting-room, a bedroom, and bathroom, and the people of the 
house would do nothing for me save make my bed, and did not dis- 
play any very great alacrity even in the performance of that domestic 
rite. But they charged nothing for gas; one could enjoy the ines- 
timable luxury of solitude, which in an American hotel or boarding- 
house is unattainable; one could go out to breakfast or dinner at 
Delmonico’s, or the Brevoort, or O’Reilly’s, or the Maison Dorée, 
or the St. Denis—all of which establishments were in such close 
contiguity, that a shower of rain and the absence ofan umbrella did 
not place your new hat in very great peril as you walked from your 
home to your restaurant. The Academy of Music, as I have said, 
and Wallack’s Theatre were close by; and within a stone’s throw— 
a stone thrown by a long arm—were the Union and the New-York 
clubs. Finally, you could go in and out as you liked. Nobody took 
any notice of you; for you had a latch-key, or, as the New Yorkers 
call it, a ‘ night-key.’ 

The which brings me to the title of this story, and to my story 
itself. It isn’t a sensational one, ladies and gentlemen; there are 
no melodramatic incidents—there is, indeed, very little incident at 
all; but there is a little love, and a great deal of truth. 

It was on the second day of May 186— that Mr. Oscar J. Med- 
licott, gentieman and citizen of the United States, having concluded 
an agreement with Mrs. Mira M‘Corquodale, of seventeen West 
Fourteenth-street, to rent for the term of one year her front and 
back parlours, received from the hands of that lady the magic ‘ night- 
key’ which was to be his means of ingress and egress during his 
tenancy of her apartments. Mrs. M‘Corquodale, age about thirty- 
five, condescended to let apartments; a very great condescension, 
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let me assure you, on the part of the citizenesses of New York. She 
did not wish it mentioned in society, and she only took in single 
gentleman lodgers. She had three very small and very noisy chil- 
dren, who roamed as they pleased over the house and about the 
lodgers’ apartments, with free right of warren over all unto them 
belonging. 

Mrs. Mira M‘Corquodale was the twin-sister of the boarding- 
house keeper I have mentioned in summarising the types of West 
Fourteenth-street. She had given up taking boarders, however, as 
to provide them with their meals gave her too much trouble, and 
letting lodgings was much more remunerative. She paid an enor- 
mous rent for her house—four or five hundred pounds a year in 
English money—and charged proportionately exalted rates for her 
apartments. The hard work of the house was done by two buxom 
Irish girls, who, for a wonder, were industrious, willing, sober, and 
good-tempered; devout Roman Catholics, of course, in religion, and, 
equally as a matter of course, sound democrats in politics. If they 
had had votes, they would all have gone for M‘Clellan. Mrs. 
M‘Corquodale was, on the contrary, a black republican and loyal 
leaguer, and her heart was with Abraham Lincoln. For the rest, 
this important little personage lived quite the life of a fine lady, 
and took her ease from week’s end to week’s end with no one to 
gainsay her. She lived upon her lodgers, it is true; but it was by 
making them pay exorbitantly for the accommodation she vouchsafed 
to them, and not by filching the contents of their tea-caddies or their 
liqueur-stands, or levying toll on their cold joints. I lived there 
before Mr. Oscar J. Medlicott went to reside in West Fourteenth. 
I lent her Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings to read, and gave her a few 
personal experiences of my own among the lodging-letting harridans 
of London, Ramsgate, Margate, and Brighton. Her verdict upon 
the cases of extortion and petty pilfering I brought under her notice 
was, that they were ‘ dreadful mean,’ and that she was ‘no such 
woman.’ I don’t believe she was. You might leave rolls of green- 
backs about without the slightest fear of their being surreptitiously 
conveyed away. Mrs. M‘Corquodale never dreamt of those abom- 
inable costs and charges called ‘ extras.’ Pay your rent once a 
month, and there was an end of her demands. And everybody in 
New York pays his way; for everybody seems to have a great deal 
more money than he knows what to do with. Such, at least, was 
the case when I was in the States; what the case may be when there 
arrives a crisis or a smash, both of which are said to be imminent, 
is in the bosom of the future and desperately uncertain. 

This is Mrs. Mira M‘Corquodale. She is not an avaricious 
woman, but she is a very vain one. Her absorbing passion is dress, 
and the arrangement of her toilet her sole absorbing care. One of 
the Irish damsels officiates as nursemaid to the three noisy chil- 
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dren, and the only concern taken by the landlady in the government 
of her family is to threaten to ‘ spank’ them when they are naughty 
—which is pretty nearly always—and about six times a day to carry 
the threat into execution. For Mrs. M‘Corquodale is quick-tem- 
pered, and, unlike the majority of American mothers, is of King 
Solomon’s opinion, that to spare the rod—or, at least, the palm of 
the hand— is to spoil the child. Thus ‘sounds resembling ap- 
plause,’ as in the case of Mrs. M‘Stinger and her infant son Alex- 
ander, are to be frequently heard from the lower regions of seventeen 
West Fourteenth-street, and the howling ofthe three small children 
when they are so ‘ spanked’ is very appalling to hear. There are 
intervals of cessation, however, in this era of domestic discipline. 
Mrs. M‘Corquodale very frequently goes into the country ‘ a-cousin- 
ing’—that is to say, to visit the relations, of whom she has the usual 
American plenitude, or, during the summer season, to take her 
pleasure at the watering-places of Saratoga, Newport, or Nahant. 
Sometimes, too, she will take a trip to Islip, or New Rochelle, or 
Long Branch, or West Point, or even so far as the Tennessee Falls, 
or Sharon Springs, or the West Mountains. On the whole, she has 
what the Americans term ‘ a very good time of it,’ and enjoys her- 
self ‘some.’ But what an unconscionable time have I kept the 
intending lodger waiting while I have dwelt on the characteristics of 
his landlady! What there is to be said about him may be very 
briefly summed up. Oscar Medlicott—we will drop, if you please, 
that incongruous and cacophonous middle initial—was a very good- 
looking young fellow, of four- or five-and-twenty. His father had 
been a produce-broker in William-street, who, dying, had left him a 
hundred thousand dollars clear of any encumbrance. An American 
blessed with such resources ready to his hand may be set down as 
an idiot if he does not make his capital yield from ten to twelve per 
cent safe and permanent interest; and Oscar Medlicott, by means 
of a few judicious investments, found himself, within six months of 
his parent’s decease, one of those few and fortunate Americans who 
have a large income and nothing whatever to do. To make an 
enormous revenue is common enough in the States, but you have 
to work ten times harder than any nigger to earn it. The grand 
desideratum across the Atlantic is a moderate competence and com- 
plete leisure. Perhaps the now enormous National Debt, and the 
dividend-drawing class created thereby, may, in time, confer this 
boon on American society. 

Oscar had therefore no occasion to trouble himself with the cark- 
ing cares or petty preoccupations of business. His certified cheque 
was always worth so many greenbacks; and he kept no accounts, 

save those of his dealings with Messrs. Duncan and Sherman, in 
Wall-street, the most urbane banking firm with whom it was ever 
my fortune to be acquainted. Didn’t they let me overdraw my ac- 
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count when I was in the Spanish West Indies ? The late Mr. Thack- 
eray once dedicated a book to his tailor, because he had, in a time 
of financial pressure, lent him a thousand francs; but I lack words 
to express the gratitude you should feel towards the banker-benefac- 
tor who gives an elastic margin to that ordinarily rigid document—a 
letter of credit. Like the majority of his countrymen, however, Mr. 
Medlicott felt impelled to ‘ go down town’ three or four times a 
week for an hour or so; less for the purpose of speculating —al- 
though he occasionally did a little in Harlem and Fort Wayne, and 
turned a few hundred dollars thereby—than to look at those who 
were speculating on the street or in the Gold Room, to have a chat 
with a few friends, and perhaps indulge in a bowl of terrapin or a 
soft-shell crab with a bottle of greenseal, at one of the down-town Del- 
monico’s—the original establishment in William-street or the second 
temple of gastronomy in Chambers-street. You must pardon my 
alluding so frequently to the Delmonican entity ; but it is so emi- 
nently bound up with modern New-York life, that no sketch of its 
manners would be complete without mention of those famous re- 
staurateurs. Figaro qui, Figaro qua: in New York you have Del- 
monico here, Delmonico there, and Delmonico everywhere ; and it 
is but justice to an estimable tradesman to carry out the lyrical par- 
allel, and cry, ‘ Eh, bravo Delmonico: bravo bravissimo!’ Lorenzo, 
first of the name, and originally a waiter, I believe, began in a 
humble way near the Bowling Green; but he has progressed with 
the progress of the city, and multiplied himself, and moved up town, 
as New York moved. At present he pervades the place. Given a 
new and fashionable quarter—and a fresh one is built about once 
every three years—and you shall soon discover a new and more fa- 
shionable Delmonico. He has reached the middle of Fifth Avenue, 
as it is; and if ever I return to New York, I shall expect to find 
him ‘ located’ on the Bloomingdale-road, or at Washington Heights ; 
and after that, perhaps he may scatter restaurants along the Hudson 
as far as Albany, endow Spuyten Dargoil with bain-marie pans ; 
teach Catskill the meaning of sauce a la tartare, and take Troy by 
a coup de casserole. 

The custom of ‘ going down town,’ when you have no absolute 
call to visit the region of exchanges and custom-houses, is perhaps 
not confined to New York. I read the other day, in one of the Com- 
mon-Council debates, how good old Alderman Salomons confessed 
that he never felt exactly happy unless he went into the City every 
day, and that he generally repaired thither in a cab; but this ad- 
herence to a time-honoured habit is with us limited to persons of 
mature age and gravity of countenance. Sir Barnes Newcome threw 
off the City as soon as he had reached Temple Bar, and shouldered 
his umbrella in quite another manner when he was free of the muni- 
cipal precincts. With a young Englishman a stroll to Tattersall’s 
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and a little betting at the Corner replaces the American’s periodical 
saunter Wall-street way. Our cousins have as yet no Tattersall’s. 
It may be, perhaps, for them an exceedingly lucky thing that they 
are without such an institution. 

‘I’ve got a wife as weighs twelve stun, a child that can eat ’arf 
a pound o’ beefsteak at breakfast, and the cleverest dawg in England,’ 
remarks the northern rough to his confidant, ‘and yet, Bill, I ain’t 
‘appy.’ Now Oscar Medlicott had a great many things calculated 
to procure felicity. He had a handsome fortune, an agreeable per- 
son, an admirable temper, and a cultivated mind. He could ride 
pretty well, and drive a trotting wagon beautifully. He was a good 
stroke at billiards, and a dead hand at draw-poker. He had even a 
turn for poetry, and occasionally contributed fugitive stanzas, signed 
‘ Lara,’ to the Home Journal or the Waverley Magazine. He played 
the pianoforte, not an uncommon accomplishment with Amcrican gen- 
tlemen, with much brilliance ; he smoked in moderation, ‘ liquored- 
up’ at unseasonable times but rarely, and never chewed. His greatest 
dissipation was to look in sometimes during the small hours at Bill 
Byzant’s pretty little cottage orné in Big Babel-street. Bill was 
quite a gentleman; but having been requested by the authorities of 
Harvard University to withdraw, while yet a Sophomore, from that 
séat of learning for some outrageous breach of college rules—it was 
rumoured that he had filled the coat-tail pockets of the revered Pre- 
sident, then the Honourable E—d E—+, with clam shells while that 
sainted. person was in the act of delivering a fervid allocution to the 
alumni—he had gone into business as a professed gambler, and set 
up a faro bank in Big Babel-street. His champagne-suppers were 
delightful ; his ortolans exquisite. Nothing was charged for refresh- 
ments or for cigars. All was done in the most munificent and 
Crockfordian manner, and Mr. William Byzant made rather a good 
thing, in the long-run, out of faro. 

What was it, then, that made Oscar Medlicott unhappy, that put 
peas in his shoes, and thorns in his cushion, and bitter-aloes in his 
cup? Not the want of occupation, certainly. He was delightfully 
lazy, and the dolce far niente—in the American language ‘ loafing’ 
—was a never ending source of recreation to him. The secret of his 
unhappiness was simply this. He was over head and ears in love ; 
and Fortune, instead of smiling on his flame, had, on the contrary, 
been scowling at him for a whole year and a half in the most direful 
and unladylike manner. Oscar Medlicott, or ever he had quitted 
Harvard—where he had graduated with tolerable success—became 
passionately enamoured of Cassandra Corbett, then a blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, and eminently ‘ gushing’ young creature, completing a varied 
and brilliant education at the Clam Bake Female Seminary, New- 
port, R. I. Cassandra, familiarly known as Cassy, went to school 
until she was eighteen; and in the very last year of her being in 
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statu pupillari not unfrequently suffered the correction of stripes on 
the palm of her hand from the ferule of stern Dr. Erastus Boss, 
principal of the seminary aforesaid. She was a very pretty girl, a 
very clever one, and a very good one to boot; she was, like Oscar, 
an orphan, and resided with an ancient maiden aunt at Newport; she 
had a pretty little fortune in her own right; she seemed in every 
way fitted to become the happy wife ofthe young New Yorker; only 
—alas that only !—Cassy had a very hot temper—say an ordinary 
peppery one. Oscar’s was still hotter; his may be defined as a tem- 
per of unadulterated cayenne, with a reserve of Mexican chiles and 
East Indian curry-powder. The lovers quarrelled—it boots not to 
tell on what paltry topic ; a glove, a shred of ribbon, a flower, a page 
of music, will suffice to set two young people who are fond of one 
another by the ears ; but their quarrel was both desperate and fierce. 
There was no preliminary nagging, or squabbling, or sulking; but a 
regular up-and-down, hammer-and-tongs ‘row.’ Yes, that exceed- 
ingly ungenteel term is the only one suitable to the terrible dispute 
which caused the engagement between Oscar Medlicott of the city 
and state of New York, bachelor, and Cassandra Corbett of Newport, 
Rhode Island, spinster, to be definitely broken off. 


‘ Each spoke words of high disdain 

And insults to his heart’s best brother (or sister) ; 

They parted, ne’er to meet again (at least so they thought), 
But never either found another 

To free the weary heart from paining. 

They stood aloof—the scars remaining 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder. 

But neither heat nor frost nor thunder 

Shall ever wipe away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once had been.’ 


So sings Samuel Taylor Coleridge in Christabel, and so, with 
considerable variations as to time, place, circumstances, and—as 
you shall presently see—dénouement, might it have been sung re- 
specting the loves of Cassy Corbet and Oscar—I don’t know whether 
she ever called him Ossy—Medlicott. 

But the severed lovers, I am glad to inform all sympathising 
young ladies and gentlemen, were fated to come together again; and 
it was in this wise that the reconciliation took place. 

For many months following his coming to reside at Mrs. M‘Cor- 
quodale’s, Oscar led a moody and miserable life, continually brooding 
over the charms he had lost, and the accomplishments of the beauti- 
ful being from whom he was severed. He was no longer the com- 
paratively steady young man he once had been. He dined much 
oftener than there was any occasion for at the Maison Dorée; he 
took cocktails between his meals ; he smoked inordinately ; he stayed 
very late at the club, and played not only games but matches at 
billiards ; he was intimate with the barkeeper at the Café Reilly ; he 
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was sometimes seen in very questionable company at Taylor’s; he 
knew more than one ambiguous music saloon on Broadway ; and not 
only did he patronise Mr. Bill Byzant’s faro bank to a much greater 
extent than was good either for his health, purse, or morals, but he 
found out other establishments in the great Babylon of a city where 
not only faro, but the more seductive and more dangerous games of 
euchre and old sledge were played for heavy stakes. I am ashamed 
to state that on a certain occasion (and it was not, I lament to say, 
the first) Mr. Oscar Medlicott stayed out all night at a gaming-house. 
It was, of all evenings in the seven, Saturday ; and it was ten o’clock 
on Sunday morning, when, with a brain half-paralysed and half-cal- 
cined by alternate cigars and bumpers of champagne, with disordered 
apparel—he who was wont to be so spruce and natty—and the dis- 
agreeable consciousness that in the space of three hours he had lost 
two thousand five hundred dollars weighing like two thousand five 
hundredweight of lead on his heart, the profligate Oscar ascended 
the ‘high stoop’ of number seventeen West Fourteenth-street, and 
proceeded to let himself in with what should have been his night-key, 
but was now to his shame, and soon was to be to his confusion and 
horror, his ‘ so early in the morning’ one. 

I say, to his confusion and horror; for, just as he was turning the 
key in the door, two ladies, duly equipped with church-services and 
hymn-books, and who, from the elaborate profusion of their toilettes, 
were evidently going to church, emerged from number eighteen and 
descended the stoop. One was Miss Rhoda Rodwell, the maiden 
aunt of Newport, Rhode Island, the other was Cassy Corbett. He 
was evidently and at once recognised. One glance of sour indignation 
from the old lady; one look, half of pity and half of scorn, from 
Cassy sufficed to overwhelm him. He half burst open the door, and 
rushed upstairs to ring for Vichy water, and to bury his head in the 
sofa pillows ; and the ladies went off to hear the Reverend Dr. Cheever 
preach one of his eloquent war sermons, and, let us hope, to pray for 
the misguided and abandoned young man, of whose dissolute ways of 
life there had just been manifest such flagrant and conclusive evidence. 
For I am inclined to think, from a pretty long experience in this 
world, there is no mistaking the appearance of a young gentleman 
who has been up all night and playing cards for money. 

Misfortunes seldom come singly, and Oscar Medlicott’s cup of 
bitterness was not yet full. He took a long drive that afternoon 
round and round the Central Park, and beyond High Bridge, in the 
hope that the fresh air and the vigorous exercise would get the cham- 
pagne ‘out of his air,’ as the saying is. He dined very quietly at 
the club, read a long time in the library—I think it was John Ha- 
lifax, Gentleman—and went home, feeling very moral and repentant, 
about ten o’clock. Almost mechanically he turned down West Four- 
teenth ; almost mechanically he stopped at a particular house, as- 
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cended the stoop, turned the key in the door, ascended the staircase, 
and entered the parlour; in America, parlours are not on the ground, 
but on the first floor. 

Horror and confusion again. He found himself, not in a parlour, 
but in one devoted to the cultivation of the somnolent faculties. It 
was, in truth, a beautifully-furnished sleeping apartment—a lady’s 
bedchamber; and sitting pensively by a toilet-table on a very 
elegant négligé, the mhore elegant from its very primitive simplicity, 
was Miss Cassandra Corbett. 

‘ Leave the room, sir! It only needed this unmanly outrage to 
confirm the disdainful detestation with which I now regard you. Leave 
the house, sir, or I will have you removed by the servants!’ 

Poor Oscar tried to explain and apologise; but to neither expla- 
nations nor apologies would the justly indignant Cassy listen. He 
withdrew, covered with shame as with a garment; and yet the poor 
fellow, through the identity of manufacture in those confounded night- 
keys, had only committed the pardcaable mistake of entering the wrong 
house, and walking up the stairs of number eighteen instead of those 
of number seventeen. 

He was very nearly committing suicide the next morning, but 
drank a fearful quantity of congress-water and sal-volatile instead. 
He smoked so many big cigars, and threw the smouldering stumps 
about with such reckless vehemence, that Mrs. M‘Corquodale sent 
up, with her compliments, to know whether the house was on fire. 
He tried first the ‘ Miserere’ from the T'’rovatore, and then the ‘ Dead 
March’ in Saul, on the pianoforte for hours together; and then took 
to thumping the keys in a maniacal manner till he had broken half- 
a-dozen strings, and pounded his fingers to a jelly. He wrote an 
abject letter to Cassy, entreating mercy and forgiveness ; but it was 
brought back half-an-hour afterwards by Miss Rodwell’s negro man, 
who handed it, unopened, to the Irish servant, with the most con- 
temptuous manner, stating that ‘um missus didn’t want no more 
ob um high falutin.’ Oscar would have hurried downstairs to kick 
the impertinent darkey, which would have been a relief to his feelings, 
but Cuffee was cautious, and ‘ sloped down the stoop’ in time. 

Oscar didn’t go out that day. He had a mayonnaise of lobster 
sent him from Delmonico’s ; but he couldn’t touch a morsel. He 
drank, instead, two bottles of Governor Fish’s madeira, which failed 
to have the effect of provoking hilarity. In fact, the more_he drank 
the more miserable he felt ; and at last he began to cry, and to say 
that he was a blighted being ; which indeed at that moment of time 
he was. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night. He had no thoughts of 
going to bed. Where was the use? He could not hope to sleep. 
He was lying in a great easy-chair in his bedroom, divested of coat 
and vest, his feet unslippered, moaning dismally, occasionally rushing 
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his fingers through his dishevelled locks, as though with the intent 
of tearing his hair out by the roots, and ever and anon applying for 
consolation, which was as often denied him, to a fresh supply of 
Governor Fish’s madeira. 

Suddenly he heard—for the house was very still—a key turning 
in the street-door below. 

‘It’s Mrs. M‘Corquodale coming home from a spirit-awakening 
tea-party,’ he groaned. ‘I hope that woman isn’t coming up the 
staircase; I shall throw her out of the window if she does.’ 

He heard the footsteps of some one ascending the staircase. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, ‘it is Mrs. Mac. I can’t stand her tongue 
to-night. I'll lock the door. She sha’n’t come in.’ 

He rose hastily, to put his threat into execution ; but the in- 
tending visitant was too quick for him. The bedroom-door opened ; 
a figure passed into the room. It was a lady bonneted and shawled, 
but it was no Mrs. M‘Corquodale ; it was Miss Cassandra Corbett. 

‘ Cassy !’ cried Oscar, ‘is it possible that you are come to hear 
my vows of repentance—to believe in their sincerity?’ 

But Cassy started and gave a little shriek. She had only, through 
the identity in manufacture of those confounded night-keys, com- 
mitted the pardonable mistake of entering the wrong house, and 
walking up the stairs of number seventeen instead of those of number 
eighteen. 

It was now Miss Corbett’s turn to explain and apologise; and it 
is needless to say that Oscar wouldn’t listen to her. I don’t think, 
however, that he characterised her intrusion as an ‘unmanly outrage.’ 
I think, on the contrary, that they then and there made up their 
quarrel, and that they were married very shortly afterwards, and 
that they did not quarrel more than husbands and wives, in and out 
of the United States, are accustomed to do. 





THE SECOND SIEGE OF PARIS 


As I begin this paper, the few heavy guns which Prussia has per- 
mitted France to keep are being loaded by Frenchmen to fire on 
Frenchmen ; at this moment the générale is being beaten. I pre- 
sume peaceable people in Piccadilly and the parts round Belgravia 
do not know what the générale means; if so, the more happy their 
estate. The générale means, in fact, that we are in for it. Every 
man should turn out (only they don’t); all the bells ring backwards 
(only they have forgotten how to do it); and it is, in truth, ‘the 
bloody tocsin’s maddening sound.’ I can hear it now; and when 
you have heard it day and night for about a fortnight, it becomes 
rather wearying, not to say same-same. You wish that somebody 
would shoot somebody else, get his fighting done, and go home. 
One siege in a life is sufficient, and a supplementary assault like 
this of Versailles on Paris is an insult to human nature. 

When the philosophic Favre appeared in the character of Julia 
in Don Juan, and ‘ declaring he would ne’er consent, consented’ to 
give up inches of territory and stories of fortifications, we did at least 
believe that we were going to have peace and plenty, though perhaps 
on rather hard terms. We thought we should be free to go and 
come, to buy and sell; and so opened our last pot of Powell, gave a 
dinner, and made merry. Very shortly, however, we found that we 
were entirely and utterly mistaken. Ugly reports got about respect- 
ing the villagers and the Montmartyrs: it was rumoured that they 
had got guns and ammunition, and intended to keep them. They 
had bought and paid for the guns; the Prussians should not have 
them ; and, indeed, they wanted them for their own ends and aims. 
On this the venerable Thiers tried to temporise. It was very much 
the high-church case : 

‘To candles and to candlesticks I’ve not a word to say, 
But set a light to any wicks, and out go you or they.’ 
Thiers wished them to keep the guns, but suggested that the breeches 
should be unscrewed, and the ammunition handed over to the ‘ au- 
thorities.’ The authorities !—as if there had been one in Paris since 
the 4th September 1870! The insurgents objected to this. 

Here let us pause a minute, to inquire how any one can be an 
insurgent against a non-constituted, or even a semi-constituted, go- 
vernment. Legally, practically, and morally we have a rule in France 
—it is the offspring of their dearly-beloved universal suffrage, and 
it is to this day the Empire—the Napoleonic rule at least, even if 
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it fails to be the Napoleonic dynasty. Still, let us call them the 
insurgents. 

Well then, the insurgents who insurged against the other in- 
surgents of 4th September said very wisely, that they were just as 
good as the other side; and certainly they had equal right with 
them. Then there were nasty reports of dissension ; guns, too, were 
said to be placed in very strong positions—a fact that was evident 
to any one who visited Montmartre and the Place de St. Pierre. 

I remember very well a clever Englishman saying to me on 
March 10th, ‘ Your troubles ended! I believe they are just begin- 
ning.’ Still the elderly Orleanist dozed in his green arm-chair. 
Those who were not asleep began to think that matters looked queer, 
and that if we did not take care, the insurgents would get the upper 
hand. 

On the 7th of March, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Captain Philip 
Darham Trotter, and myself took a midnight walk abroad to Mont- 
martre. I think it is no exaggeration to say that we could have 
captured all the cannons with six cab-horses, and carried the position 
with a picket of the 93d or ‘ Sutherland’ Highlanders. But, you 
see, we were only three intrusive foreigners, and the government 
thought it better to do nothing. In the course of my life I have 
seen several governments which have held that opinion—held it, and 
carried it out. So M. Thiers, having put on his nightcap—it is the 
old-fashioned one with a long tassel—and gone to sleep in the Place 
de St. Georges, or ‘ New Athens,’ in the full hope of a resurrection 
at nine to his first breakfast to be served with peace and calmness, 
found that somehow the ‘ Communists’ had not run away—indeed, 
Pierre his valet hinted that if any change had taken place, they, 
‘the enemy,’ were rather stronger than yesterday. Then Thiers 
sent for Vinoy, and said, ‘ Vinoy, Vinoy! this will never do!’ ‘I 
know it will not,’ said the general; ‘but you give no orders, and 
nobody cares for mine.’ ‘Pretty mess!’ mutters Thiers ; ‘ better 
send at once fora prince.’ ‘But suppose he declines to come— 
under the circumstances ?’? A dead lock. 

The next day they resolved to carry the position, and capture 
the guns. I studied their tactics. On Tuesday, in order to cap- 
ture the guns and restore them into the arsenal, they sent several 
soldiers and no horses. This strategic movement failing, on Wed- 
nesday they sent a good many horses but no soldiers. I regret to 
state that the ‘ cause of order’ captured no guns. 

Certain people now began to say things looked serious. When 
you have had a six months’ siege and two or three street-rows, one 
begins to wish for calm. I was calling on a diplomatic friend. I 
saw that his valet was more busy than usual, and that there was 
a plethora of portmanteaux in the entrance-hall. ‘Is it possible, 
Excellence, that you are going to run away again?’ ‘ Circumstances, 
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mon cher, alter residences,’ was the reply. So Diplomacy, much 
against its will, went to Versailles. I pity Diplomacy—it has been 
hunted about by extraordinary affairs, and hounded from post to pillar 
by an irate and ignorant public. Yes, I say ignorant. 

Do you outsiders dare to think that you can read between the 
lines of diplomatic documents ? What next! go home and buy a 
primer. But the wise diplomatists—among them I may venture to 
put in first line the representative at the court of King Thiers of 
Queen Victoria of England—began to doubt if M. Thiers was strong 
enough for his place ; if it was quite clear what that place was; and, 
in fact, if it was not just possible that the statesman in question was 
not, perhaps, a little bewildered. Everybody knew what M. Thiers 
desired ; but then every one also heard every day the oaths and asse- 
verations of the Orleanist minister that he had only one creed—the 
Republic one and indivisible. Now, again, matters got worse; and 
indeed it seems difficult to conceive a condition of a country as abject 
as that of France in this month of March: no law, no order, no trade, 
a social paralysis and a political fit. I might take in evidence this 
day’s paper: I find that there has been treating (no scandal about 
elections), and Thiers has kindly said that if the people of Paris will 
give in, he will listen to their complaints and wishes. On the other 
hand, the other—one of the par nobile, Vicomte Henri de Roche- 
fort—laughs at and derides his ‘ elderly Orleanist,’ and talks of his 
terms. I think the two persons on earth I most utterly despise are 
the minister of all governments who is now flagrantly acting against 
his convictions, and the editor of the Lanterne, who always pops 
down his shade when there is the slightest danger. Gustave Flourens 
was the only man whom Paris has had in its recent reverses; and I 
may say it because I always differed from him, and scarcely knew 
him. I believe that he was a man, and meant well. 

I hear more drums and trumpets, and I go to the window. I 
look on to a wide boulevard, perhaps in ordinary times the noisiest 
in Paris. I see the inevitable ‘ Nationals’ marching to the sound of 
cracked trumpets and relaxed drums; a woman selling soles, not, I 
fear, so fresh as they were the day before yesterday ; two men sitting 
on two benches reading two papers; but not another soul. We are 
not cheered by the groaning of an ambulance, because Thiers and 
Dombrowski (having, I suspect, no ammunition) have given the 
order, ‘ Cease firing.’ Now, perhaps somebody will kindly tell me 
why Dombrowski is King of Paris. I shall not take oaths of alle- 
giance to the tall Pole, nor do I wish to be shot by him. Who is 
the gentleman with so many consonants in his name? Even echo 
fails to answer. But if the safety of France is ‘ far as the Poles 
asunder,’ I have little hope for her, and shall go away and take 
lodgings at Coburg: that is the quietest place I ever saw— you 
never hear any news; you catch plentiful trout ; you rarely have let- 
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ters or papers; the dunners cease to trouble, and the dunned are 
at rest. It is peculiar that Paris requested Garibaldi—who could 
no more rule his own goats at Caprera than could Sir Edward Lytton, 
in his ‘ right little tight little island’ in the a la Soubise season—to 
come to govern it militarily. Now Paris has caught a Pole. 

And what are we doing under this Polar influence? Chiefly, it 
seems to me, firing off guns in the dead of the night, and prevent- 
ing decent ‘citizens’ sleeping. A blank-cartridge blockade is a bore; 
and really on this Friday in Easter-week—when we ought to have 
had at least ten invitations to dinner, whereas we are going to dine 
at home sulkily off soup, fish, entrées, a roti (venison is not yet out 
of season), and asparagus—it is absurd to have our being in such 
an abnormal condition. 

Why, as I write, the bursting of a shell has broken a window. 
Where the deuce am I to find a patriot to mend it or pay for it! 
Yet it is my window, and not my fault. 

It seems to me that we are precisely where we were three weeks 
ago—Versailles versus Paris. But then, you see, it gets a little 
absurd, if, after twenty-one days, Versailles does not come in, or 
Paris force its way out. I was marched out to the Trocadéro last 
evening to see guns in position to reply to Mont Valérien; I saw 
the battery, but I regret to say that I did not see the guns. How- 
ever, what is not for to-day may be for to-morrow. But ‘ answer- 
ing’ Mont Valérien—has the famous Mount—the Ida of Thiers— 
any guns requiring a serious answer? No, I think not. Von Moltke 
knew better than that. 

All that is wanting to reduce France to the deepest abyss of 
ridicule is, that the ‘Commune’ of Paris should bugle ‘ Cease firing’ 
because the Commune has no cartridges, and that the ‘ Royalists’ 
or ‘ Brigands’ of Versailles (I give you the choice of names as they 
are offered to me every morning) should be forced to give the same 
order for the same reason. 

There is so deadly a lull as I am writing this, that I fancy some 
such comic catastrophe must have happened. 

Having no earthly business with the elected government of 
Paris, and requiring nothing from it, I thought it my duty to pre- 
sent myself to its representatives yesterday. It was not very easy 
to get an audience at the Foreign Office with Lords P—, or C—, 
or M—-; it was even more difficult to call on the late Earl of C—, 
because, as his valet used to say, ‘ You see, my lord does not get 
up every day when it ain’t the hunting season;’ but they were facile, 
easily approached, when compared with my ‘ tinker, tailor, or candle- 
stick-maker.’ I wonder, by the bye, if any one was ever a candle- 
stick-maker ; I suppose so, for there are actually candlesticks still 
in some respectable families. At first I was driven back (in good 
order, always in ‘ good order,’ please) at the point of a remarkably 
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rusty bayonet, which, if it had done good service for its country, 
might at least have been polished as a reward of merit. Then I 
was requested to give my ‘pass.’ I thought that my threatening 
sentry did not look much like a reader, so I handed him the follow- 
ing envelope— 

PATRONISED BY THE IypERtAL Famiry. 


M. W. . 


Prescription from Roberts and Co., 23 Place Vendome— 


when he called another cobbler, and we were ushered into the ‘ seat 
of government.’ 

I had often been there before. I have dined there, disputed 
violently there, and in ‘ earlier days and happier hours’ I have even 
danced there. Iwas then younger. It was hospitable; it was plea- 
sant; and it was what old women in the country would call ‘ clean 
and sweet.’ 

The Hotel de Ville has entirely lost those agreeable attributes. 
Why should a patriot be dirty, and why should a man who loves his 
country break, destroy, and ruin any semblance of decorations, vio- 
late every decency, and efface every historical record? They talk 
now of pulling down the Column in the Place Vendome. If I was 
Bismarck, I would not permit it. He has more or less a mortgage 
on it. For my part I hope they will do it, and then rush on to their 
inevitable and logical consequence—the destruction of Paris. It 
will come to that, if Thiers and Dombrowski have their wicked will ; 
and so our grandchildren will come to stay at Havre, in order to 
visit the wreck of the capital of old France, as their respectable fore- 
fathers jogged down from Naples in a carrozzella driven by a ruffian, 
to wander through the wonders of Pompeii—another ruin, but caused 
by another kind and sort of revolution. 

‘I don’t mind their men, but I can’t stand their women,’ says a 
‘ swell’ in one of Disraeli’s novels. I had exactly the same feeling 
when I got into the Hotel of Citizens. They were wandering about, 
staring at the painted walls and the frames of the pictures, which 
their husbands, brothers, and lovers had cut up in order to prove 
their patriotism. I agree with the lady—I regret that I cannot 
recall her name, and that all my books are in the cellar, pour cause 
de perquisition—‘ I can’t stand their women.’ 

The citizen who is kind enough to serve as my king was a very 
decent fellow. He was very civil; and no doubt, if he had had any- 
thing to give and I had wanted it, he would have given it. As it 
was, he seemed to be surprised to see a lady and gentleman who, 
instead of asking for anything, offered relief for the poor. 

I regret to record that the rest of the ‘ officers of state’ were 
awful. There were more of them too than you would see at Wind- 
sor, Buckingham Palace, with Marlborough House added. They 

Seconp Serres, Vou. IV. F.S. Vou. XIV. Z 
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scowled on us a good deal, but it is not necessary to say that they 
did not shoot us as ‘aristocrats.’ In fact I have the smallest opi- 
nion about their shooting, and feel persuaded that if the officers 
ordered them to fire on us, the men would miss us. In a real regu- 
lar revolution, like that in which we are now, give me the mob for 
my friends. There are gentlemen and gentlemen in a Paris revolu- 
tion. I prefer the citizen-private in the ranks to the citizen-officer 
in command. A little ‘ brief authority’ is terrible with a tinker. 

Might we be allowed to ask a question as to the theory of re- 
publicanism in European countries? Might we be allowed to hint 
that the trial of it has been a fatal, and let us hope final, failure ? 
As for France, it is a simple farce. Whoever gets on his horse to 
rule that country must not only put on his boots, but his spurs, and 
then ram them home. 

I will only look at European republicanism from the Place Ven- 
dome. It is a simple impossibility, like the plover’s eggs which 
a confiding friend has promised me this day. French republican- 
ism is an addled egg. In America they are clever, hard-headed, 
and have not three or four dynasties watching on the hills of exile 
for the proper hour to swoop down on the property of the nation. 
America never had any kings; so the kings can have had no sons. 
Here in France there are half-a-dozen people wishing to sit on 
the most aristocratic throne, under the shade of the most liberal 
standard. Also there are several dozens of small shopkeepers who 
also wish to be ‘ even kings of France’ under the bloody blaze of the 
‘red rag’ of Socialism. [I believe that side will win; and a pretty 
‘odd rubber’ it will be! 

A question seems to me to arise, to answer which perhaps some 
‘ mute inglorious Milton’ will twitter from his straw-built— I beg 
your pardon, I am confusing my metaphorical allusions, and am 
blending the born poet with the born swallow. I hope, then, at 
least, that somebody will rise to answer my question, What is a 
republic, and who are republicans? Is not the government of the 
many by the very few the ultra rouge of Conservatism? Where 
is there such tyranny to be found as under the terrible Thiers, the 
maudlin Favre, or our friend Assi? No, stop, not Assi—he was 
like Tom the piper’s son, ‘ he stole the spoons, and away he ran.’ 
Let us say Cluseret, or the head of the staff Rossel, or indeed the 
next man in the street. Is education an entire farce? Why did 
we have public schools and private tutors ? Why did I learn to spin 
‘nonsense’ verses, and then appeal to my countrymen to ask them 
to elect me to represent them ‘in that great and free institution 
the British Parliament, which, let me tell you, sir, is the glory of 
our age and our country,’ if my tinker, who has had no public school 
or private tutor, is to be called on to be my ruler? 

Surely life is and has been an error. I might have learned to 
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make boots—and I want some badly enough, as St. Crispin and no 
credit after a siege know—and Citizen Crispin might have learnt 
how to govern me a great deal better than he does. 

Once I was nearly passing from Clapham to Rome; I was, in- 
deed, within two ‘ fasts’ of going over; but three months of Catho- 
licism sickened me. Once I was nearly a liberal. I have now lived 
through two republics and one commune; and I declare that if you 
in England have such a thing about you as a good strong uncom- 
promising Tory, I will walk into the division lobby arm-in-arm 
with that defender of his and my faith. No; depend on it, im- 
provement is a retrograde movement, education a futile effort, and 
advancement a foolish error. 

After mature reflection, I have come to the conclusion, that a 
people which wishes to govern itself is the most ghastly spectacle 
you can see; and that in preference to living under a ‘ highly-deve- 
loped’ republic, I should choose Stonehenge and acorns, and the 
days when we had little law and no clothing. 


F. M. WHITEHURST. 





UN MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE 


‘Love, that denial takes from none beloved,’ 


is the key to that story over which many a tear-dimmed eye has 
pored, and many a limner’s hand has laboured. How ‘ many tears 
have we given to them in fee’!—since at its recital Dante ‘like a 
corse fell to the ground’ (caddi, come corpo morto cade). 


‘The land where I was born sits by the sea.’ 


So speaks the heroine of Dante’s tragic lay. Her father was Guido 
da Polenta, the exiled poet’s friend, when he sought at Ravenna the 
asylum which ‘ungrateful Florence’ denied to her mighty citizen ; 
and where he sleeps a sounder sleep ‘ by the upbraiding shore’ than 
he could find amid the factious din of the fierce burghers of Florence. 
Well would it have been for Francesca da Rimini if she had never 
left the shelter of her father’s home! But those were days in which 
marriage was looked upon as a means whereby alliances might be 
cemented and old quarrels healed; and so the fair Francesca was 
given to the deformed Lanciotto*—a prey too tender for the fierce 
‘ mastiff-cub of Verucchio.’ 

The end came soon, when insulted love burst through its fet- 
ters. No lips can breathe the tale more delicately than Francesca 
tells it: They read one day of Lancelot—‘ how love him thralled’— 
she and Paolo, who had the ‘ fair form’ which his brother lacked : 


‘Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante.’ 
(In its leaves that day we read no more.) 


Ary Scheffer takes up the broken thread, and we see the luckless 
pair swept ever on through space ‘ by the stormy blast of hell.’ Few 
who have marked how the sad tale called forth all the force and 
pathos of the gifted Doré but must regret that the extraordinary 
vigour of his character should be dissipated by the multiplicity of his 
works, instead of being concentrated on a few, so that he might 
one day haply stand in the strong light which for ever plays round 


the men of the Renaissance. 
*Caina waits 


The soul who spilt our life,’ 
were the last words of the doomed spirits : Caina where dwells Cain, 
with those whose hands are wet with a brother’s blood; Caina, 
‘bottom of all the universe,’ where was the frozen lake and all the 
Scythian horrors which most appalled the heart of an Italian ; Caina, 
where dwelt ‘the doleful shades,’ fast bound together in the ice, 
‘ doggish with cold,’ and ‘ sounding with their teeth, like storks’ im- 


* Lanciotto is a corrupt reading of the name Jan Ciotto, or John the Lame. 
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patiently snapping with the bill. And when the poet recalls the 
agony of the two sons of Count Alberto who erst dwelt by Bisenzio’s 
stream, of King Arthur’s murdered son, and of his own countryman 
Sassol dei Toschi, he ‘ ever shudders.’ 

Two central ideas seem to pervade the touching lines in which 
Dante bewails the fate of his patron’s child—the ineffable tenderness 
of the woman, and the weary unrest of her place of torment. No 
varying phrases of tenderness that words can multiply could convey 
the meaning with which Virgil’s words are instinct: 


‘ Note thou, when nearer they to us approach ; 
Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat, and they will come.’ 
Then, forgetful of her own misery, Francesca would breathe a prayer 
for the welfare of her visitor, ‘ because he had pity on their woe.’ 
‘If for a friend, the King of all we own’d, 
Our prayer to Him should for thy peace arise.’ 

What master in the art of simile (save it were Dante’s ‘ great 
instructor’) could contrast with the agony of this doomed pair the 
picture of the returning doves? They are hurried on before ‘the 
stormy blast of hell,’ and the ‘tyrannous gust’ buffets them hither 
and thither, and ‘ hope of rest to solace them is none.’ The doves, 
by ‘fond desire invited,’ obeying nothing but the impulse of their 
will, are swiftly borne to their ‘ sweet nest.’ 

Well might the tender heart of Francesca yearn for ‘ rest,’ for 
the home of childhood, where the rushing river at last finds ‘ rest’ 
with all its confluent streams in ocean. When the poet bids the 
‘ wearied spirits’ come, ‘if by none else restrained,’ he gives expres- 
sion to that belief in ceaseless torment which the ancients typified 
by the story of Sisyphus and Ixion, compelled to fulfil their endless 
task by the command of a ruthless master. 

When Francesca reminds Dante that none know better than his 
guide that there is no greater grief than to have lost the happiness 
which once was ours (fwisse felicem et non esse), she refers to the 
belief prevailing among her countrymen, that the spirits of those who 
had died in innocence, but without admission through baptism into 
the Church’s fold, wandered for ever in that dread void, whose pitchy 
darkness the eye could not fathom. The air was burdened with the 
sound. of sighs, but not of wailing; listless existence, unbroken by 
any hope, was their lot, because they had the misfortune to live be- 
fore the time of that ‘ Mighty One,’ who came once to their prison- 
house and took away a favoured band. Thus, for ever debarred from 
action, condemned to an existence of nonentity, ‘nor glad nor sor- 
rowful,’ wandered the spirits of Homer and Flaccus, of Ovid and 
Lucan ; and here was the fixed abode of the gentle poet, whose lay 
had charmed the ears of Mecenas, and whose body rests by the shore 
of his loved Parthenopé. 
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There are many things which arrest the traveller’s steps at the 
old Umbrian city of Ariminum. But the slender tissue from which 
romance is woven lasts long after the coarser fabric has mouldered 
into dust, and-one name alone seems linked with Rimini, and that 
is Malatesta. 

It was at the beginning of the thirteenth century that Otho ITI. 
sent Malatesta to be Viceroy of the Marches, who fixed his seat of 
government at Rimini, one of the cities of Pentapolis. From him 
sprang Galeotto, who, by the favour of Pope Clement VI., was created 
Lord of Rimini, the name which Lanciotto conferred on his reluctant 
bride. The magnificent cathedral, built in the Italo-Gothic style, 
and beautified by Sigismundo Pandolfo Malatesta, recalls by its name 
(San Franceso) the heroine of the tragedy. There, too, St. Francis 
is said to have allured by his eloquence the fishes, when men refused 
him an audience. The Castel Malatesta, adorned like the cathedral 
with the armorial bearings of the Rose and Elephant, attests the 
former grandeur of the family from which its name is derived. The 
house of Count Cisterni, which was formerly known as the Palazzo 
Ruffi, is said to occupy the site of Francesca’s residence in Rimini, 
and tradition assigns the year A.D. 1289 as the date of her death. 

Do we search for proof of that sorrowing sympathy with which 
each successive generation has wept over this sad story? We find 
it enshrined in the poet’s tear-stained page; or breathing from the 
canvas, where the painter’s art craves from the passer-by the tribute 
of a holy pity. A moral there is for those who read aright the bleared 
page of the ‘ great father’s’ story. Let them learn that, now as then, 
there flows beneath the light froth of conventionality a strong rush- 
ing stream of passion. There are those whose colourless lives take 
no deeper shadow, though—what they discreetly term—their affec- 
tions should be diverted from the chosen channel. But among the 
many with whom it may be safe to tamper, there will be found a few 
who, like Rosamond, weighed death and all things else as but no- 
thing in the balance which held love. Some there will: be like those 
of whom Boccaccio sang, 


‘Amore mai non perdono I’ amore a nullo amato.’ 


Let those who would compel another to give the hand where the 
heart can never be, judge what measure of the coming guilt belongs 
to them; and let them remember how the passion, strong even in 
death, struggles with Francesca’s agony— 


‘ Amor condusse noi ad una morte.’ 
(Love led us to one death.) 


And yet it seems to bring some ray of comfort— 


‘That, as thou seest, he yet deserts me not.’ 





ALL ROUND SAINT PAUL’S 


BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ HAUNTED LONDON,’ ‘ OLD STORIES RETOLD,’ ETC. 


No. IV. Solborn. 


The Birthplace of Pickwick—Highwaymen, in Holborn—The Gordon Riots—Shake- 
spearian Commentators—The Murder of Lord Brooke—Chatterton’s Death— 
Savage, the Poet—The fated Bamfylde. 

Let us begin our survey of Holborn by turning in at that broad 

gateway at the top on the right as you face westward. There is a 

flutter and whirl of pigeons as you enter, and the mother-of-pearl 

lustre on their necks glimmers brightly as the birds scour up the 
broad space between the houses. This little monastic enclosure is 

Furnival’s-inn, once the mansion of the Furnival family. A valiant 

family, says Mr. Jesse, ‘from Gerard de Furnival, who fought by the 

side of Richard Coeur de Lion on the plains of Palestine, to Thomas 
de Furnival, the companion of the Black Prince on the field of 

Cressy.’ Alas! 

‘ The knights are dust, 


Their good swords are rust, 
And their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ 


No more helm and tabard, lance and trumpets, round the house of 
Furnival; but lawyers’ deeds, blue bags, and red tape. In 1883 
the gallant hard-fighting Furnivals became extinct, and the Inn fell 
by marriage to the Earls of Shrewsbury. In the reign of Edward 
VI., however, an Earl of Shrewsbury sold it to Lincoln’s Inn. 

The Inn was rebuilt in the reign of James I.; but a part of it 
having been destroyed by fire and the rest grown ruinous, it was 
pulled down in 1817, and rebuilt by Mr. Peto, whose complacent 
statue now figures in the centre. In the old building there was a 
chapel, near which stood a mulberry-tree ; a relic, perhaps, of the 
reign of James I., when loyal persons planted mulberry-trees by the 
king’s wish, to furnish food for silkworms, which were then being 
bred by the English silk-manufacturers. But the chief memory that 
consecrates the Inn is neither of the mulberry-tree nor of the knights 
of Cressy; it is a later and more immortal memory. At No. 15, 
high up at the top on the right-hand side as you face the doorway, 
are the humble chambers where Mr. Dickens was living when he 
wrote Pickwick. He was newly married then, and writing zealously 
for the newspapers. Here his quick fancy devised that delightful 
crowd of oddities, genial old Pickwick, romantic Snodgrass, daring 
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Winkle, the gallant Tupman, the shifty but vivacious Jingle, Sam 
Weller the incomparable; here, with those vagrant pigeons from 
Guildhall strutting and fluttering at the window, Dickens must have 
sat roaring at his own fun, and the creations of a humour only trans- 
cended by him who created Falstaff. Yes, there has been laughing 
in the Inn before now; for here at No. 3, down to the left as you 
enter the archway, that gay light-hearted Mercutio Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews set up as an architect, and many a bright castle in the air he 
built. ‘I went out one day,’ says Mr. Mathews, ‘left a card pinned 
up, ‘‘ Back in an hour,’’ and did not come back for five years.’ 
Close by Furnival’s-inn, on December 1, 1729 (George II.), a 
highway robbery was committed on a very great personage. The 
robbery is a good illustration of the state of London streets at that 
period, and the great personage was that eminent physician Dr. Mead, 
who then lived in Great Ormond-street. Of this worthy man, whose 
business produced him about 40001. a year, Pope said: ‘I highly 
esteem and love that worthy man. His unaffected humanity and 
benevolence have done much to stifle that envy which his eminence 
in his profession would otherwise have drawn out.’ He was a friend 
of Dr. Radcliffe and Sir Isaac Newton, and attended Queen Anne in 
her last illness. About nine or ten o’clock, as Dr. Mead was driv- 
ing up Holborn near Leather-lane, a man called to the coachman, 
‘Hold, coachman! stop a little!’ The coachman, thinking it was 
some one wanting his master, stopped ; upon which a notorious high- 
wayman named James Dalton came up, and presenting a pistol, swore 
if he offered to move he would shoot him through the body. He 
then came to the chariot side and demanded the Doctor’s watch and 
money, also the footman’s who was behind the carriage. The foot- 
man, although threatened with death, jumped down, called out ‘ Stop 
thief!’ and pursued Dalton, aided by a shopman who just then was 
closing his master’s shop. Dalton flashed his pistols at his pur- 
suers, but was eventually run down in Leather-lane, and carried to 
the Black Bull Inn, where a penknife and some powder and buck- 
shot were found in his pockets. He told his captors that they could 
not hang him for that; but he wished he had done murder, for he. 
had rather be hanged than not. For this misdemeanour Dalton was 
tried, found guilty, and fined forty marks, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, and to find security for his good behaviour for 
seven years afterwards. A few months afterwards, Dalton (a high- 
wayman whom Hogarth has immortalised) was sentenced to death 
for robbing a Hollands trader in the fields between Tottenham-court 
and Bloomsbury. For this offence he was hung at Tyburn, May 12, 
1730. The ordinary of Newgate describes Dalton as being very 
observant at chapel and attentive to exhortations, though he did 
threaten to cut off the head of a female prisoner who offended him. 
His last words were a verse of ‘ The humble suit of a Sinner,’ which 
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he had desired to be sung before the cart was drawn from under him. 
Dalton’s antecedents show us pretty well the usual career of a high- 
wayman. He was the son of an Irish tailor who turned soldier, and 
fought in the wars in Flanders. This man came back to London, 
turned card-sharper, committed a robbery, and was executed. Dal- 
ton’s mother was transported for theft. When a mere boy, Dalton 
joined Blueskin’s gang, and turned burglar, footpad, and pickpocket. 
Transported for robbery, Dalton planned a conspiracy and took pos- 
session of the ship. On his return to England he was again trans- 
ported to Virginia, from whence he escaped. He was then pressed 
for the fleet, and was at the siege of Gibraltar. He returned to 
England, and again turned thief: he and two more rogues emptying 
more than five hundred pockets in three months. He then flew at 
higher game, and began the more nefarious work of stopping coaches 
in the street, robbing an attorney of his watch in Castle-yard Hol- 
born, and another attorney of 181. in Saint Paul’s-churchyard. On. 
being taken up, Dalton turned evidence, and two of his companions 
were hung on his information. This worthy and active-minded man 
left many wives, several of whom were transported. This robbery 
near Leather-lane shows a pretty state of things in the London of 
1730; but let us remember that in 1750 Walpole writes: ‘The 
numbers of disbanded soldiers and sailors have all taken to the road, 
or rather to the streets. People are almost afraid of stirring after 
it is dark. My Lady Albemarle was robbed the other night in Great 
Russell-street by nine men.’ Mr. Jesse mentions that, as late as 
1810, friends of his were stopped by highwaymen opposite Saint 
James’s Church. 

Barnard’s-inn, opposite Furnival’s-inn, had a narrow escape dur- 
ing the terrible Gordon riots in 1780, which Dickens has painted 
so powerfully in his Barnaby Rudge. The crazed fanatics whom a 
madman had bitten rushed into Bloomsbury-square about nine o’clock 
on the evening of June 7, and broke into Lord Mansfield’s house at 
the north-east corner. Tossing the furniture and books out of win- 
dow, they piled them in heaps and set fire to them. The mob then 
poured down into Holborn, to attack the premises of Mr. Langdale, 
a rich distiller, near the north end of Fleet-market, between the 
present Farringdon-street and St. Andrew’s Church. They set the 
distillery on fire, and then set a light to the dwelling-house and 
warehouses near Barnard’s-inn. The great casks and vats, bursting 
one by one with the roar of cannon, sent up a flame as from a vol- 
cano. The Holborn gutters ran with torrents of gin and brandy, 
and men, women, and children were seen on their knees drinking 
from the kennels. The streets were soon strewed with the bodies of 
drunken people lying like corpses on a field of battle. Many of the 
madmen, climbing half drunk up the burning staircases, fell through 
the blazing floors and miserably perished. A crimson glare lit up 
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all Holborn, so that it resembled a suburb of the infernal regions. 
Wraxall describes an immense multitude of both sexes watching the 
conflagration in Holborn, many of them females, and not a few with 
infants in their arms. They seemed to be mere spectators drawn 
by curiosity, and taking no part in any act of violence, though num- 
bers were drunk. There seemed so little disposition to riot or pillage, 
that it would have been difficult to conceive who were the authors or 
perpetrators of such enormous mischief, if men had not been seen at 
the windows, who, while the floors and rooms were on fire, calmly 
tore down the furniture, and threw it into the street or tossed it into 
the flames. They experienced no kind of opposition, till a party of 
the Horse-Guards arriving, the frightened crowd instantly began to 
disperse. All this time the distilleries near Fleet-market were blaz- 
ing like furnaces, and sending up towers of flame. Wraxall says, 
‘such was the beautiful and brilliant effect of the illumination, that 
Saint Andrew’s Church appeared to be almost scorched by the heat 
of so prodigious a body of fire, and the figures on the clock were as 
distinctly perceptible as at noonday.’ Luckily for Holborn, there was 
no wind ; it was a serene summer night and the sky unclouded, ex- 
cept when great volumes of pitchy smoke eclipsed moon and stars, 
till the flame turned them again crimson. The mob, led by ferocious 
men wearing blue cockades—the badges of all true Protestants— 
blockaded the streets in every part and in all directions, and pre- 
vented any one approaching within fifty or sixty yards of the fire. 
The troops had not yet come so far east, and just outside the radius 
of this tumult, terror, and violence, Wraxall describes meeting a 
watchman, lantern in hand, who, just by the wall of Saint Andrew’s- 
churchyard, was mechanically calling the hour as if in a time of 
profound tranquillity. Soon after this came the furious attack on 
Newgate, when the mob dug out the doors with crowbars, and car- 
ried off on horseback the murderers, felons, and highwaymen. 

Dr. Warner, who had chambers in Barnard’s-inn, wrote the next 
morning to George Selwyn: ‘ The staircase in which my chambers 
are is not yet burnt down, but it could not be worse if it were. 
However, I fear there are many scores of poor creatures in this town 
who have suffered this night much more than I have, and with less 
ability to bear it. Will you give me leave to lodge the shattered 
remains of my little goods in Cleveland-court for a time? There 
can be no living here, even if the fire stops immediately, for the whole 
place is a wreck. But there is a circumstance which distresses me 
more than anything—I have lost my maid, who was a very worthy girl, 
and I am sure would not have deserted me in such a situation by her 
own free will, and what can have become of her is horrible to think. 
I fervently hope that you and yours are free from every distress.— 
Five o’clock : The fire, they say, is stopped; but what a rueful scene 
it has left behind! Sunt lachryme rerum indeed; the sentence 
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that struck me upon picking up a page of Lord Mansfield’s Virgil 
yesterday in Bloomsbury-square—Sortes Virgiliane.—Six o'clock : 
The fire, I believe, is nearly stopped, though only at the next door 
to me; but no maid appears. When I shall overcome the horror 
of the night and its consequences, I cannot guess.’ 

It is singular, as Mr. Jesse appositely remarks, that on the very 
spot in St. George’s-fields where Lord George Gordon mustered his 
20,000 Protestants to carry a petition to Westminster, a Roman 
Catholic cathedral now stands, thanks to modern toleration. The 
Gordon riots began the night of the 2d of June and continued till 
the 9th, when the mob was repulsed at the Bank; Lord George was 
sent to the Tower, and the military were called in. Wilkes was ac- 
tive in the skirmish atthe Bank. Dr. Johnson went to see the ruins 
of Newgate ; and Crabbe the poet, then a young man, has described 
the scene. ‘I stood,’ he says, ‘at Newgate, and saw about twelve 
women and eight men ascend from their confinement to the open 
air and be conducted through the streets in their chains. Three of 
these were to be hung on Friday. You have no conception of the 
frenzy of the multitude. Newgate at the time was open to all; 
any one might get in, and, what was never the case before, any one 
might get out.’ When the frightened authorities once recovered their 
courage, there was a good deal of hanging. Barnard’s-inn was, in 
the time of Henry VI., called Mackworth’s-inn, from its belonging 
to Dr. John Mackworth, a Dean of Lincoln. Its present name is 
derived from one Barnard, in whose occupation it was at the time of 
its conversion into an inn of chancery. 

Staple-inn—that tumble-down row of gable-ends close to where 
Middle-row once stood—was an inn of chancery as early as Henry 

_V.’s time. The houses bulge and bend forward like a ship in dis- 
tress, and look as if they had certainly heard the news from Agin- 
court. The interior—one of the quaint nooks of London—is sketched 
by Dickens in almost the last chapters of the novel which he left 
unfinished. The venerable Inn, that had a narrow escape at the 
Great Fire, when the flames came fighting their way up Chancery- 
lane, is said to have derived its name from its having once been a 
staple, or general hall for wool and cloth. But Stow does not seem 
to agree to this. The society, however, still has a wool-pack argent 
for its arms, so the old conjecture may be, after all, correct, though 
Holborn does seem rather too far west for the site of a London 
wool-hall. There was a terrible fire here at No. 1 in November 1756, 
when four sets of chambers were destroyed, and two women and 
two children perished. On the 23d of March 1759 Dr. Johnson 
moved to Staple-inn from Gough-square, Fleet-street, where he had 
resided ten years, and had compiled a considerable portion of his 
Dictionary. In Staple-inn, at No. 11, resided Isaac Reed, the 
commentator on Shakespeare, where he hoarded his library, the sale 
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of which in 1807 lasted thirty-five days, and produced more than 
40001. This patient commentator was the son of a London baker. 
He was originally a conveyancer; but gave up his profession, and 
betook himself ascetically to the study of old English and Eliza- 
bethan literature. His laborious edition of Shakespeare—the only 
book to which he ever willingly put his name—runs to twenty-one 
volumes, and is a mine of crotchets, odd learning, and mistaken in- 
genuity. It was to Reed’s chambers that that strange mass of spite 
and accuracy, Steevens, came to correct the proof-sheets of Reed’s 
Shakespeare. Steevens, eccentric in his habits, used to leave his 
house at Hampstead at five in the morning, rain or sleet, and trudge 
off to Holborn, conning by the way the quaint Elizabethan phrase- 
ology, which he had mastered so profoundly. Reed, whose habits 
were of the ordinary kind, allowed his fellow-commentator a key to 
the chambers; so that Steevens could steal quietly to his proof- 
sheets without disturbing his brother scholar, the weaker vessel. 
The new buildings at Staple-inn were erected in 1843. 

Thavies-inn (No. 57), Holborn, on the same side as Barnard’s- 
inn, was originally an inn of chancery, but was sold by Lincoln’s-inn 
in 1771 to a Mr. Middleton, as Mr. Peter Cunningham informs us. 
A venerable and dingy place, it has traditions of its own, tracing 
its name to Edward III.’s illustrious reign, when John Thavie, an 
armourer, who no doubt equipped many of those gallant knights who 
fought so stalwartly at Cressy and Poictiers, let it to apprentices of 
the law. In the reign of Henry VII., when Bosworth was still fresh 
in all men’s minds, it was purchased by the benchers of Lincoln’s- 
inn, retaining the name of the old landlord. Sir George Boc, the 
heraldic antiquary, who was the first to try and whitewash Richard 
ITI., was a student at this ‘the oldest inn of chancery, or the least 
in Holborn,’ as he calls it. Sir George was knighted by James I. 

Brooke-street, the turning between Furnival’s-inn and Gray’s- 
inn-lane—now a squalid kind of street sprinkled with a few shops— 
was once the site of a nobleman’s house. One of the great ‘Holborn 
noblemen lived here with all his retainers. When the Bishop of 
Ely lived in Ely-place, Sir Christopher Hatton in Hatton-garden, 
and the Earl of Southampton where Southampton-buildings now 
stands, Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, the poet, soldier, and diplo- 
matist of Elizabeth and James, and, above all, the bosom friend 
of that last of the true knights, Sir Philip Sydney, dwelt here in 
princely splendour. This Warwickshire cousin of Sydney had planned 
to accompany his kinsman in Drake’s last expedition but one to the 
West Indies, but the Queen forbade the enterprise. Fulke Greville 
and Sydney were the bravest and most gallant champions at the great 
tilts given in 1581, when the French ambassadors came to London 
to treat of the Queen’s marriage with the Duke of Anjou. In 1586, 
Sydney in his will left his faithful friend one moiety of his books. 
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He went in the train ofthe favourite, Essex, to Oxford in 1558, and 
after that became Treasurer of Marine Causes and Rear-Admiral of 
the Fleet, and he represented his county in the House together 
with Sir Thomas Lacy. He was also a favourite of King James. 
In spite of Cecil’s opposition, he became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and Lord of the Bedchamber. Charles I. made him a Privy 
Councillor. As Sydney honoured Spenser, so Greville fostered 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, both of whom must often have trod 
the pathway to Brooke House. He discovered Speed; he made 
Camden Clarencieux King-at-Arms ; Davenant lived in his house ; 
and he seems, indeed, to have been a generous and refined man, 
prouder of his obscure poetry and cumbrous tragedies than of his 
riches or statecraft. His end was tragic. Ralph Heywood, a gentle- 
man who had spent the greater part of his life in his service, dis- 
covering that he had been omitted in his lordship’s will, expostulated 
with him in his bedchamber. Lord Brooke, no doubt proud and 
self-willed, perhaps irascible, severely reproved his chiding varlet ; 
upon which words grew hotter, and Heywood, drawing his sword or 
dagger, gave his master a mortal stab in the back. He then locked 
himself in his own room, and in rage, horror, and despair, killed 
himself with the same weapon. This was on a September day in 
1628. The corpse of the murdered nobleman, wrapped in lead, was 
conveyed from Brooke House to Warwick ; and on the fair monu- 
ment in St. Mary’s Church you may still read this epitaph: ‘ Fulke 
Greville, servant to Queen Elizabeth, counsellor to King James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sydney.’ 

It was to this Lord Brooke Lord Bacon submitted for criticism 
his life of Henry VII., written after his disgrace; so that no doubt 
Greville remained true to him when all the world shrunk from the 
persecuted chancellor. The heir to Lord Brooke, also an author, 
joined the Parliament side, and was shot at the siege of Lichfield. 
His death the Cavaliers considered a divine punishment for defacing 
Lichfield Cathedral. 

But the most interesting memory of Brooke-street relates to one 
of humbler birth but greater genius. Lord Brooke in his stately 
chamber penned his solemn dignified lines with all the great Eliza- 
bethans to flatter and encourage him up a mount much steeper than 
ever Holborn-hill was. The poet of whom we write dwelt in the dull 
darkness of poverty, and destroyed himself in the agony of his despair. 
Yet there is so far a parallel between the two poets of Brooke- 
street, that both perished by a violent death. It was here, at No. 
4, low down on the left, that Chatterton lodged, in his last stage of 
proud despair and wretchedness ; his landlady being Mrs. Angell, a 
kind-hearted compassionate widow, who sold sacks. A poor lad 
struggling in the whirlpools of London poverty, too proud to return 
home, too proud to beg of friends, he threw up the game at last, 
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his brain already shaken by hunger, his heart broken by disappointed 
ambition and perhaps regret for his wonderful impostures. His last 
effort to go to Africa as a surgeon’s mate had failed; starvation was 
close on his heels. The day before his death, the landlady, know- 
ing he had had no food for a day or two, offered him some dinner ; 
but he said he was not hungry. He then bought some arsenic at a 
friendly chemist’s in the street, and the next morning was found 
dead in his bed, the floor strewn with torn-up writings. Only 
eighteen ; what genius and what sorrow! 

Close by there was born another poet, with scarcely less genius, 
who died almost as prematurely and nearly as miserably. We mean 
Dr. Johnson’s bohemian friend Savage. In Fox-court, a mean alley 
on the east side of Gray’s-inn-lane, and as wretched now as then, 
Anne Countess of Macclesfield, a profligate woman of rank, who had 
carried on an intrigue with Lord Rivers, was delivered of an illegiti- 
mate male child early in the morning of the 16th of January 1697. 
The child was baptised on the Monday following at St. Andrews 
Holborn, as the son of John and Mary Smith, Fox-court, and 
christened on Monday the 18th of January at Fox Court. The 
assistant curate of St. Andrews suspected something wrong, as, 
during the delivery, the lady had worn a mask. This child was 
afterwards supposed to be Richard Savage; but Mr. Moy Thomas, 
one of the keenest and most sceptical of antiquaries, finds grave 
reason to doubt all Savage’s assertions, and to believe that the 
Countess’s child died in its infancy. Better for Savage perhaps if 
he had done so. Malignant, debauched, reckless, and ungrateful as 
Savage was, Johnson seems to have always looked ‘back with pleasure 
to those days of obscurity and poverty when he and Savage walked 
round St. James’s-square all night for want of a lodging, but in high 
spirits and brimful of patriotism, inveighing against the minister, 
and resolved, happen what would, to stand by their country. Now 
a companion of noblemen, now sleeping on a bench, or cowering with 
thieves round the ashes of a glass-house, he died at last in a Bris- 
tol gaol, into which he had been thrown for a paltry coffee-house 
debt of eight pounds. Proud and unprincipled as Chatterton, he was 
a vagabond half his life, and had a narrow escape of being hung for 
murder. About both men there was a strong tinge of that insanity 
that Tacitus and Dryden both say is indispensable to true genius. 

With King-street we associate the memory of another unfortun- 
ate and most ill-starred poet. Southey communicated the dark close 
of his career to Sir E. Brydges. John Bamfylde was the brother 
of a Devonshire baronet, with probably an innate taint of insanity in 
his blood. When Jackson of Exeter, composer and poet, first knew 
him, he was leading a hermit’s life in a farm-house near Chudleigh 
in Devonshire, and would often walk into Exeter before daybreak on 
a frosty winter’s morning, open-breasted, with a pocket crammed 
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with poetry or music, eager to sing and read, and to see how Jack- 
son liked them. He was bright and hopeful then; but his friends 
thought this ascetic life unworthy of a man of family, and they drove 
him up to London, where he soon became reckless and dissipated. 
The tears used to run down Jackson’s cheeks, Southey says, when 
he told the story. London, its greedy excitement and dissipation, 
seems to have driven him mad, as it did poor Clare the Northamp- 
tonshire peasant-poet. Bamfylde fell in love with Miss Palmer, 
afterwards Lady Inchiquin, a niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to 
her he dedicated his sonnets. The courtly painter, offended at the 
poet’s irregularities, or alarmed at his wild eccentricities, at last for- 
bade him the house ; and Bamfylde, in rage—incipient insanity— 
created a disturbance in Leicester-square, where Reynolds lived, and 
broke the windows. Sir Joshua prosecuted him for this, and he was 
sent to Newgate. Some weeks after this catastrophe Jackson came 
to town and inquired of Lady Bamfylde, the poet’s mother, as to 
where the untoward genius then was. She had given him up as 
hopeless—a sure way of ruining any one. She replied coldly, that she 
knew little or nothing about him. She had got him out of Newgate, 
and he was in some beggarly place—King-street Holborn, she 
thought, but she did not know even the number of the house. Jack- 
son’s heart bled for the poor fellow; he went to King-street, and 
knocked at every door till he found the house. It was a very miser- 
able den; the woman of the house a degraded creature. She only 
knew that Bamfylde had no money, and that he had been three days 
without food. Jackson found him upstairs with a shirt ragged and 
black as a coal-heaver, and a beard of at least two months’ growth. 
There was the hysterical levity of madness inhis manner. Jackson 
at once sent out for food, said he was come to breakfast, and when 
the meal came, turned aside to a harpsichord in the room, to let the 
poor wretch gorge unnoticed. Before leaving town, Jackson removed 
Bamfylde to decent lodgings, wrung an allowance from the hard- 
hearted mother, and on leaving town, begged Bamfylde to write and 
keep en rapport with him. But Bamfylde never wrote. The next 
news was that he was in a private madhouse, and Jackson never 
saw him more. After twenty years’ dreary confinement, Bamfylde’s 
brain righted ; he recovered his senses, but only to fall into con- 
sumption. The kind apothecary who had charge of him urged him 
to leave Sloane-street, and go and see his friends in Devonshire, 
who would welcome him. But Bamfylde, says Southey, who tells 
this story as touchingly as if he had foreseen his own insanity, hid 
his face, and answered, ‘No, sir; they who knew me what I was 
' shall never see me what I am.’ 

Shoe-lane does not boast of many traditions; yet there is one 
immortal name connected with it, and that is Chatterton’s. To the 
workhouse burial-ground here, one August day in the year 1770, the 
careless driver of the parish hearse brought from Brooke-street the 
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body of the suicide, to be thrown into a dishonoured grave. There 
was no tombstone erected over the unwept-for corpse, over which the 
earth was hurriedly shovelled, and the ground now forms part of 
Farringdon-market. _There is a Bristol tradition, indeed, that we 
could wish to be true, that Chatterton’s mother bribed the sexton of 
the workhouse to surrender the body of her unhappy son, and that 
a west-country carrier taking charge of it, it was sent down to the 
old city, and buried in the churchyard of St. Mary Redcliffe, in the 
shadow of that north porch where the bright-eyed boy of genius had 
sat so often, brooding over the poems which he forged. 

At the Blue-Boar Inn, 270 Holborn, is said to have occurred 
the event which decided Cromwell to finally break with that faithless 
and utterly unreliable king, Charles I. Ireton and Cromwell having 
intercepted a letter from Henrietta Maria, then in France, reproach- 
ing her husband, whom she ruled, with having made unworthy conces- 
sions, knew that the king’s answer would tell everything and disclose 
his whole policy. It was to be sewn up in the skirt of a saddle, 
and the bearer of it was to come, carrying this saddle on his head, to 
the Blue Boar in Holborn at ten of the clock on a certain night, to 
take horse for Dover. The messenger himself would not know the 
treasure the saddle contained, for those were ticklish times. Crom- 
well and Ireton, at Windsor at the time, were prompt men of action. 
They at once resolved to dress as troopers, and with one faithful 
Tronside to go to the inn, placing their man sentinel at the wicket. 
They then shouted for cans of beer, and sat drinking in a stall till 
news came that the man had arrived, and was leading out his saddled 
horse. They instantly drew their swords, and went up to him, tell- 
ing him they were ordered to search all who went in or out of that 
inn ; but as he looked like an honest man, they would only search 
his saddle, and then dismiss him. They upon this ungirt the saddle, 
and carrying it into the stall where they had been drinking, ripped 
open the skirt, and found the fatal letter. It contained the king’s 
declaration that he would keep no faith with the rogues, who in 
due time, ‘ instead of a silken garter, should be fitted with a hempen 
cord.’ Cromwell frowned ; he was a man of truth—that was enough. 
No more parley with the king; but the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon to be drawn, and never resheathed. They delivered the 
saddle again to the innocent man, told him he was an honest fellow, 
and bade him go about his business; so off he rode to Dover, inno- 
cent of all foul play. Lord Orrery tells this story ; and Lord Orford, 
according to Richardsoniana, assured Lord Bolingbroke that he had 
read that very letter, and even offered 5001. for it. It is very likely 
true; but it is false that Cromwell had ever consented to restore 
Charles to power on a promise of the Garter, 10,000/. a year, and 
the earldom of Essex. Cromwell was not the man to look back when 
he had once set his hand to the plough. This part of the story is a 
mere Cavalier slander, and false as one of Charles’s promises. 
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AT CHRIGHTON ABBEY 
a Tale 


Tue Chrightons were very great people in that part of the country 
where my childhood and youth were spent. To speak of Squire 
Chrighton was to speak of a power in that remote western region of 
England. Chrighton Abbey had belonged to the family ever since 
the reign of Stephen, and there was a curious old wing and a clois- 
tered quadrangle still remaining of the original edifice, and in ex- 
cellent preservation. The rooms at this end of the house were low, 
and somewhat darksome and gloomy, it is true; but, though rarely 
used, they were perfectly habitable, and were of service on great occa- 
sions when the Abbey was crowded with guests. 

The central portion of the Abbey had been rebuilt in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was of noble and palatial proportions. The south- 
ern wing, and a long music-room with eight tall narrow windows 
added on to it, were as modern as the time of Anne. Altogether, 
the Abbey was a very splendid mansion, and one of the chief glories 
of our county. 

All the land in Chrighton parish, and for a long way beyond its 
boundaries, belonged to the great Squire. The parish church was 
within the park walls, and the living in the Squire’s gift—not a very 
valuable benefice, but a useful thing to bestow upon a younger 
son’s younger son, once in a way, or sometimes on a tutor or de- 
pendent of the wealthy house. 

I was a Chrighton, and my father, a distant cousin of the reign- 
ing Squire, had been rector of Chrighton parish. His death left me 
utterly unprovided for, and I was fain to go out into the bleak un- 
known world, and earn my living in a position of dependence—a 
dreadful thing for a Chrighton to be obliged to do. 

Out of respect for the traditions and prejudices of my race, I 
made it my business to seek employment abroad, where the degrada- 
tion of one solitary Chrighton was not so likely to inflict shame upon 
the ancient house to which I belonged. Happily for myself, I had 
been carefully educated, and had industriously cultivated the usual 
modern accomplishments in the calm retirement of the Vicarage. I 
was so fortunate as to obtain a situation at Vienna, in a German 
family of high rank; and here I remained seven years, laying aside 
year by year a considerable portion of my liberal salary. When my 
pupils had grown up, my kind mistress procured me a still more 
profitable position at St. Petersburg, where I remained five more 
years, at the end of which time I yielded to a yearning that had been 
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long growing upon me—an ardent desire to see my dear old country 
home once more. 

I had no very near relations in England. My mother had died 
some years before my father; my only brother was far away, in the 
Indian Civil Service; sister hadnone. But Iwas a Chrighton, and 
I loved the soil from which Ihad sprung. I was sure, moreover, of 
a warm welcome from friends who had loved and honoured my father 
and mother, and I was still farther encouraged to treat myself to 
this holiday by the very cordial letters I had from time to time re- 
ceived from the Squire’s wife, a noble warm-hearted woman, who 
fully approved the independent course I had taken, and who had ever 
shown herself my friend. 

In all her letters for some time past Mrs. Chrighton begged that, 
whenever I felt myself justified in coming home, I would pay a long 
visit to the Abbey. 

‘I wish you could come at Christmas,’ she wrote, in the autumn 
of the year of which I am speaking. ‘ We shall be very gay, and I 
expect all kinds of pleasant people at the Abbey. Edward is to be 
married early in the spring—much to his father’s satisfaction, for the 
match is a good and appropriate one. His fiancée is to be among 
our guests. She is a very beautiful girl; perhaps I should say hand- 
some rather than beautiful. Julia Tremaine, one of the Tremaines 
of Old Court, near Hayswell—a very old family, as I daresay you 
remember. She has several brothers and sisters, and will have little, 
perhaps nothing, from her father; but she has a considerable for- 
tune left her by an aunt, and is thought quite an heiress in the 
county—not, of course, that this latter fact had any influence with 
Edward. He fell in love with her at an assize ball in his usual 
impulsive fashion, and proposed to her in something less than a 
fortnight. It is, I hope and believe, a thorough love-match on both 
sides.’ 

After this followed a cordial repetition of the invitation to myself. 
I was to go straight to the Abbey when I went to England, and was 
to take up my abode there as long as ever I pleased. 

This letter decided me. The wish to look on the dear scenes of 
my happy childhood had grown almost into a pain. I was free to 
take a holiday, without detriment to my prospects. So, early 
in December, regardless of the bleak dreary weather, I turned my 
face homewards, and made the long journey from St. Petersburg to 
London, under the kind escort of Major Manson, a Queen’s Mes- 
senger, who was a friend of my late employer, the Baron Fruydorff, 
and whose courtesy had been enlisted for me by that gentleman. 

I was three-and-thirty years of age. Youth was quite gone; 
beauty I had never possessed; and I was content to think of myself 
as a confirmed old maid, a quiet spectator of life’s great drama, dis- 
turbed by no feverish desire for an active part in the play. I had a 
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‘disposition to which this kind of passive existence is easy. There 
was no wasting fire in my veins. Simple duties, rare and simple 
pleasures, filled up my sum of life. The dear ones who had given a 
special charm and brightness to my existence were gone. Nothing 
could recall them, and without them actual happiness seemed im- 
possible to me. Everything had a subdued and neutral tint ; life at 
its best was calm and colourless, like a gray sunless day in early 
autumn, serene but joyless. 

The old Abbey was in its glory when I arrived there, at about 
nine o’clock on a clear starlit night. A light frost whitened the broad 
sweep of grass that stretched away from the long stone terrace in 
front of the house to a semicircle of grand old oaks and beeches. 
From the music-room at the end of the southern wing, to the heavily- 
framed gothic windows of the old rooms on the north, there shone 
one blaze of light. The scene reminded me of some weird palace in 
a German legend; and I half expected to see the lights fade out all 
in a moment, and the long stone fagade wrapped in sudden darkness. 

The old butler, whom I remembered from my very infancy, and 
who did not seem to have grown a day older during my twelve years’ 
exile, came out of the dining-room as the footman opened the hall- 
door for me, and gave me cordial welcome, nay insisted upon helping 
to bring in my portmanteau with his own hands, an act of unusual 
condescension, the full force of which was felt by his subordinates. 

‘It’s a real treat to see your pleasant face once more, Miss 
Sarah,’ said this faithful retainer, as he assisted me to take off my 
travelling-cloak, and took my dressing-bag from my hand. ‘ You 
look a trifle older than when you used to live at the Vicarage twelve 
year ago, but you’re looking uncommon well for all that; and, Lord 
love your heart, miss, how pleased they all will be to see you! Missus 
told me with her own lips about your coming. You'd like to take 
off your bonnet before you go to the drawing-room, I daresay. The 
house is full of company.—Call Mrs. Marjorum, James, will you ?’ 

The footman disappeared into the back regions, and presently 
reappeared with Mrs. Marjorum, a portly dame, who, like Truefold the 
butler, had been a fixture at the Abbey in the time of the present 
Squire’s father. From her I received the same cordial greeting, 
and by her I was led off up staircases and along corridors, till I won- 
dered where I was being taken. 

We arrived at last at a very comfortable room—a square tapes- 
tried chamber, with a low ceiling supported by a great oaken beam. 
The room looked cheery enough, with a bright fire roaring in the 
wide chimney; but it had a somewhat ancient aspect, which the 
superstitiously inclined might have associated with possible ghosts. 

I was fortunately of a matter-of-fact disposition, utterly sceptical 
upon the ghost subject; and the old-fashioned appearance of the 
room took my fancy. 
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‘ We are in King Stephen’s wing, are we not, Mrs. Marjorum ?’ 
I asked ; ‘ this room seems quite strange to me. I doubt if I have 
ever been in it before.’ 

‘ Very likely not, miss. Yes, this is the old wing. Your win- 
dow looks out into the old stable-yard, where the kennel used to be 
in the time of our Squire’s grandfather, when the Abbey was even a 
finer place than it is now, I’ve heard say. We are so full of com- 
pany this winter, you see, miss, that we are obliged to make use 
of all these rooms. You'll have no need to feel lonesome. There’s 
Captain and Mrs. Cranwick in the next room to this, and the two 
Miss Newports in the blue room opposite.’ 

‘ My dear good Marjorum, I like my quarters excessively; and 
I quite enjoy the idea of sleeping in a room that was extant in the 
time of Stephen, when the Abbey really was an abbey. I daresay 
some grave old monk has worn these boards with his devout knees.’ 

The old woman stared dubiously, with the air of a person who 
had small sympathy with monkish times, and begged to be excused 
for leaving me, she had so much on her hands just now. 

There was coffee to be sent in; and she doubted if the still- 
room maid would manage matters properly, if she, Mrs. Marjorum, 
were not at hand to see that things were right. 

‘ You’ve only to ring your bell, miss, and Susan will attend to 
you. She’s used to help waiting on our young ladies sometimes, 
and she’s very handy. Missus has given particular orders that she 
should be always at your service.’ 

‘Mrs. Chrighton is very kind; but I assure you, Marjorum, I 
don’t require the help of a maid once in a month. I am accustomed 
to do everything for myself. There, run along, Mrs. Marjorum, and 
see after your coffee; and I’ll be down in the drawing-room in ten 
minutes. Are there many people there, by the bye ?’ 

‘A good many. There’s Miss Tremaine, and her mamma and 
younger sister; of course you’ve heard all about the marriage— 
such a handsome young lady—rather too proud for my liking; but 
the Tremaines always were a proud family, and this one’s an heiress. 
Mr. Edward is so fond of her—thinks the ground is scarcely good 
enough for her to walk upon, I do believe; and somehow I can’t 
help wishing he’d chosen some one else—some one who would have 
thought more of him, and who would not take all his attentions in 
such a cool off-hand way. But of course it isn’t my business to say 
such things, and I wouldn’t venture upon it to any one but you, 
Miss Sarah.’ 

She told me that I would find dinner ready for me in the break- 
fast-room, and then bustled off, leaving me to my toilet. 

This ceremony I performed as rapidly as I could, admiring the 
perfect comfort of my chamber as I dressed. Every modern appli- 
ance had been added to the sombre and ponderous furniture of an 
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age gone by, and the combination produced a very pleasant effect. 
Perfume-bottles of ruby-coloured Bohemian glass, china brush-trays 
and ring-stands brightened the massive oak dressing-table; a low 
luxurious chintz-covered easy-chair of the Victorian era stood before 
the hearth ; a dear little writing-table of polished maple was placed 
conveniently near it; and in the background the tapestried walls 
loomed duskily, as they had done hundreds of years before my time. 

I had no leisure for dreamy musings on the past, however, pro- 
vocative though the chamber might be of such thoughts. I arranged 
my hair in its usual simple fashion, and put on a dark-gray silk 
dress, trimmed with some fine old black lace that had been given to 
me by the Baroness—an unobtrusive demi-toilette, adapted to any 
occasion. I tied a massive gold cross, an ornament that had be- 
longed to my dear mother, round my neck with a scarlet ribbon ; 
and my costume was complete. One glance at the looking-glass 
convinced me that there was nothing dowdy in my appearance ; and 
then I hurried along the corridor and down the staircase to the 
hall, where Truefold received me and conducted me to the breakfast- 
room, in which an excellent dinner awaited me. 

I did not waste much time over this repast, although I-had eaten 
nothing all day; for I was anxious to make my way to the drawing- 
room. Just as I had finished, the door opened, and Mrs. Chrighton 
sailed in, looking superb in a dark-green velvet dress richly trimmed 
with old point lace. She had been a beauty in her youth, and, as a 
matron, was still remarkably handsome. She had, above all, a charm 
of expression which to me was rarer and more delightful than her 
beauty of feature and complexion. 

She put her arms round me, and kissed me affectionately. 

‘I have only this moment been told of your arrival, my dear 
Sarah,’ she said; ‘and I find you have been in the house half an 
hour. What must you have thought of me!’ 

‘What can I think of you, except that you are all goodness, 
my dear Fanny? I did not expect you to leave your guests to re- 
ceive me, and am really sorry that you have done so. I need no 
ceremony to convince me of your kindness.’ 

‘ But, my dear child, it is not a question of ceremony. I have 
been looking forward so anxiously to your coming, and I should not 
have liked to see you for the first time before all those people. Give 
me another kiss, that’s a darling. Welcome to Chrighton. Remem- 
ber, Sarah, this house is always to be your home, whenever you have 
need of one.’ 

‘My dear kind cousin! And you are not ashamed of me, who 
have eaten the bread of strangers ?’ 

‘Ashamed of you! No, my love; I admire your industry and 
spirit. And now come to the drawing-room. The girls will be so 
pleased to see you.’ 
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‘And Ito see them. They were quite little things when I went 
away, romping in the hay-fields in their short white frocks; and 
now, I suppose, they are handsome young women.’ 

‘ They are very nice-looking ; not as handsome as their brother. 
Edward is really a magnificent young man. I do not think my ma- 
ternal pride is guilty of any gross exaggeration when I say that.’ 

‘And Miss Tremaine ?’ I said. ‘I am very curious to see her.’ 

I fancied a faint shadow came over my cousin’s face as I men- 
tioned this name. 

‘ Miss Tremaine—yes—you cannot fail to admire her,’ she said, 
rather thoughtfully. 

She drew my hand through her arm and led me to the drawing- 
room ; a very large room, with a fireplace at each end, brilliantly 
lighted to-night, and containing about twenty people, scattered about 
in little groups, and all seeming to be talking and laughing merrily. 
Mrs. Chrighton took me straight to one of the fireplaces, beside 
which two girls were sitting on a low sofa, while a young man of 
something more than six feet high stood near them, with his arm 
resting on the broad marble slab of the mantelpiece. A glance told 
me that this young man with the dark eyes and crisp waving brown 
hair was Edward Chrighton. His likeness to his mother was in 
itself enough to tell me who he was; but I remembered the boyish 
face and bright eyes which had so often looked up to mine in the 
days when the heir of the Abbey was one of the most juvenile scho- 
lars at Eton. 

The lady seated nearest Edward Chrighton attracted my chief 
attention ; for I felt sure that this lady was Miss Tremaine. She 
was tall and slim, and carried her head and neck with a stately air, 
which struck me more than anything in that first glance. Yes, she 
was handsome, undeniably handsome ; and my cousin had been right 
when she said I could not fail to admire her ; but to me the dazzlingly 
fair face with its perfect features, the marked aquiline nose, the 
short upper lip expressive of unmitigated pride, the full cold blue 
eyes, pencilled brows, and aureole of pale golden hair, wer thee very 
reverse of sympathetic. That Miss Tremaine must needs be uni- 
versally admired, it was impossible to doubt ; but I could not under- 
stand how any man could fall in love with such a woman. 

She was dressed in white muslin, and her only ornament was a 
superb diamond locket, heart-shaped, tied round her long white throat 
with a broad black ribbon. Her hair, of which she seemed to have 
a great quantity, was arranged in a massive coronet of plaits, which 
surmounted the small head as proudly as an imperial crown. 

To this young lady Mrs. Chrighton introduced me. 

‘I have another cousin to present to you, Julia,’ she said smiling 
—‘ Miss Sarah Chrighton, just arrived from St. Petersburg.’ 

‘From St. Petersburg? What an awful journey! How do you 
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do, Miss Chrighton ? It was really very courageous of you to come 
so far. Did you travel alone ?” 

‘No; I had a companion as far as London, and a very kind 
one. I came on to the Abbey by myself.’ 

The young lady had given me her hand with rather a languid 
air, I thought. I saw the cold blue eyes surveying me curiously 
from head to foot, and it seemed to me as if I could read the con- 
demnatory summing-up—‘ A frump, and a poor relation’ —in Miss 
Tremaine’s face. 

I had not much time to think about her just now; for Edward 
Chrighton suddenly seized both my hands, and gave me so hearty 
and loving a welcome, that he almost brought the tears ‘ up from my 
heart into my eyes.’ 

Two pretty girls in blue crape came running forward from dif- 
ferent parts of the room, and gaily saluted me as ‘ Cousin Sarah ;’ 
and the three surrounded me in a little cluster, and assailed me with 
a string of questions—whether I remembered this, and whether I had 
forgotten that, the battle in the hayfield, the charity-school tea-party 
in the vicarage orchard, our picnics in Hawsley Combe, our botanical 
and entomological excursions on Chorwell-common, and all the sim- 
ple pleasures of their childhood and my youth. While this catechism 
was going on, Miss Tremaine watched us with a disdainful expres- 
sion, which she evidently did not care to hide. 

‘I should not have thought you capable of such Arcadian sim- 
plicity, Mr. Chrighton,’ she said at last. ‘ Pray continue your recol- 
lections. These juvenile experiences are most interesting.’ 

‘I don’t expect you to be interested in them, Julia,’ Edward 
answered, with a tone that sounded rather too bitter for a lover. ‘I 
know what a contempt you have for trifling rustic pleasures. Were 
you ever a child yourself, I wonder, by the way? I don’t believe 
you ever ran after a butterfly in your life.’ 

Her speech put an end to our talk of the past, somehow. I saw 
that Edward was vexed, and that all the pleasant memories of his 
boyhood had fled before that cold scornful face. A young lady in 
pink, who had been sitting next Julia Tremaine, vacated the sofa, 
and Edward slipped into her place, and devoted himself for the rest 
of the evening to his betrothed. I glanced at his bright expressive 
face now and then as he talked to her, and could not help wondering 
what charm he could discover in one who seemed to me so unworthy 
of him. 

It was midnight when I went back to my room in the north 
wing, thoroughly happy in the cordial welcome that had been given 
me. I rose early next morning—for early rising had long been 
habitual to me—and, drawing back the damask-curtain that shel- 
tered my window, looked out at the scene below. 

I saw a stable-yard, a spacious quadrangle, surrounded by the 
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closed doors of stables and dog-kennels: low massive buildings of 
gray stone, with the ivy creeping over them here and there, and 
with an ancient moss-grown look, that gave them a weird kind of 
interest in my eyes. This range of stabling must have been dis- 
used for a long time, I fancied. The stables now in use were a pile 
of handsome red-brick buildings at the other extremity of the house, 
to the rear of the music-room, and forming a striking feature in the 
back view of the Abbey. 

Thad often heard how the present Squire’s grandfather had kept 
a pack of hounds, which had been sold immediately after his death ; 
and I knew that my cousin, the present Mr. Chrighton, had been 
more than once requested to follow his ancestor’s good example ; for 
there were no hounds now within twenty miles of the Abbey, though 
it was a fine country for fox-hunting. 

George Chrighton, however—the reigning lord of the Abbey— 
was not a hunting man. He had, indeed, a secret horror of the 
sport ; for more than one scion of the house had perished untimely in 
the hunting-field. The family had not been altogether a lucky one, 
in spite of its wealth and prosperity. It was not often that the 
goodly heritage had descended to the eldest son. Death in some 
form or other—on too many occasions a violent death—had come 
between the heir and his inheritance. And when I pondered on the 
dark pages in the story of the house, I used to wonder whether my 
cousin Fanny was ever troubled by morbid forebodings about her 
only and fondly-loved son. 

Was there a ghost at Chrighton—that spectral visitant without 
which the state and splendour of a grand old house seem scarcely 
complete? Yes, I had heard vague hints of some shadowy pre- 
sence that had been seen on rare occasions within the precincts of 
the Abbey; but I had never been able to ascertain what shape it 
bore. 

Those whom I questioned were prompt to assure me that they 
had seen nothing. They had heard stories of the past—foolish le- 
gends, most likely, not worth listening to. Once, when I had spoken 
of the subject to my cousin George, he told me angrily never again 
to let him hear any allusion to that folly from my lips. 

That December passed merrily. The old house was full of really 
pleasant people, and the brief winter days were spent in one un- 
broken round of amusement and gaiety. To me the old familiar 
English country-house life was a perpetual delight—to feel myself 
amongst kindred an unceasing pleasure. I could not have believed 
myself capable of being so completely happy. 

I saw a great deal of my cousin Edward, and I think he con- 
trived to make Miss Tremaine understand that, to please him, she 
must be gracious to me. She certainly took some pains to make 
herself agreeable to me; and I discovered that, in spite of that 
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proud disdainful temper, which she so rarely took the trouble to con- 
ceal, she was really anxious to gratify her lover. 

Their courtship was not altogether a halcyon period. They had 
frequent quarrels, the details of which Edward’s sisters Sophy and 
Agnes delighted to discuss with me. It was the struggle of two 
proud spirits for mastery ; but my cousin Edward’s pride was of 
the nobler kind—the lofty scorn of all things mean—a pride that 
does not ill-become a generous nature. To me he seemed all that 
was admirable, and I was never tired of hearing his mother praise 
him. I think my cousin Fanny knew this, and that she used to 
confide in me as fully as if I had been her sister. 

‘I daresay you can see I am not quite so fond as I should wish 
to be of Julia Tremaine,’ she said to me one day; ‘ but I am very 
glad that my son is going to marry. My husband’s has not been 
a fortunate family, you know, Sarah. The eldest sons have been 
wild and unlucky for generations past; and when Edward was a boy 
I used to have many a bitter hour, dreading what the future might 
bring forth. Thank God he has been, and is, all that I can wish. 
He has never given me an hour’s anxiety by any act of his. Yet 
I am not the less glad of his marriage. The heirs of Chrighton 
who have come to an untimely end have all died unmarried. There 
was Hugh Chrighton, in the reign of George the Second, who was 
killed in a duel; John, who broke his back in the hunting-field thirty 
years later ; Theodore, shot accidentally by a schoolfellow at Eton ; 
Jasper, whose yacht went down in the Mediterranean forty years 
ago. An awful list, is it not, Sarah ? I shall feel as if my son were 
safer somehow when he is married. It will seem as if he has escaped 
the ban that has fallen on so many of our house. He will have 
greater reason to be careful of his life when he is a married man.’ 

I agreed with Mrs. Chrighton; but could not help wishing that 
Edward had chosen any other woman than the cold handsome Julia. 
I could not fancy his future life happy with such a mate. 

Christmas came by and by—a real old English Christmas— 
frost and snow without, warmth and revelry within; skating on the 
great pond in the park, and sledging on the ice-bound high-roads, by 
day; private theatricals, charades, and amateur concerts, by night. 
I was surprised to find that Miss Tremaine refused to take any active 
part in these evening amusements. She preferred to sit among the 
elders as a spectator, and tad the air and bearing of a princess for 
whose diversion all our entertainments had been ‘planned. She 
seemed to think that she fulfilled her mission by sitting still and 
looking handsome. No desire to show-off appeared to enter her 
mind. Her intense pride left no room for vanity. Yet I knew that 
she could have distinguished herself as a musician if she had chosen 
to do so; for I had heard her sing and play in Mrs. Chrighton’s 
morning-room, when only Edward, his sisters, and myself were pre- 
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sent ; and I knew that both as a vocalist and a pianist she excelled 
all our guests. 

The two girls and I had many a happy morning and afternoon, 
going from cottage to cottage in a pony-carriage laden with Mrs. 
Chrighton’s gifts to the poor of her parish. There was no public 
formal distribution of blanketing and coals, but the wants of all were 
amply provided for in a quiet friendly way. Agnes and Sophy, 
aided by an indefatigable maid, the Rector’s daughter, and one or 
two other young ladies, had been at work for the last three months 
making smart warm frocks and useful under-garments for the chil- 
dren of the cottagers ; so that on Christmas morning every child in 
the parish was arrayed in a complete set of new garments. Mrs. 
Chrighton had an admirable faculty of knowing precisely what was 
most wanted in every household; and our pony-carriage used to 
convey a varied collection of goods, every parcel directed in the firm 
free hand of the chatelaine of the Abbey. 

Edward used sometimes to drive us on these expeditions, and I 
found that he was eminently popular among the poor of Chrighton 
parish. He had such an airy pleasant way of talking to them, a 
manner which set them at their ease at once. .He never forgot their 
names or relationships, or wants or ailments; had a packet of exactly 
the kind of tobacco each man liked best always ready in his coat- 
pockets ; and was full of jokes, which may not have been particularly 
witty, but which used to make the small low-roofed chambers ring 
with hearty laughter. 

Miss Tremaine coolly declined any share in these pleasant 
duties. 

‘I don’t like poor people,’ she said. ‘I daresay it sounds very 
dreadful, but it’s just as well to confess my iniquity at once. I 
never can get on with them, or they with me. I am not simpatica, 
I suppose. And then I cannot endure their stifling rooms. The 
close faint odour of their houses gives me a fever. And again, what 
is the use of visiting them? It is only an inducement to them to 
become hypocrites. Surely it is better to arrange on a sheet of 
paper what it is just and fair for them to have—blankets, and coals, 
and groceries, and money, and wine, and so on—and let them re- 
ceive the things from some trustworthy servant. In that case, there 
need be no cringing on one side, and no endurance on the other.’ 

‘ But, you see, Julia, there are some kinds of people to whom 
that sort of thing is not a question of endurance,’ Edward ans- 
wered, his face flushing indignantly. ‘ People who like to share in 
the pleasure they give—who like to see the poor careworn faces 
lighted up with sudden joy—who like to make these sons of the 
soil feel that there is some friendly link between themselves and 
their masters—some point of union between the cottage and the 
great house. There is my mother, for instance: all these duties 
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which you think so tiresome are to her an unfailing delight. There 
will be a change, I’m afraid, Julia, when you are mistress of the 
Abbey.’ 

‘You have not made me that yet,’ she answered; ‘ and there 
is plenty of time for you to change your mind, if you do not think 
me suited for the position. Ido not pretend to be like your mo- 
ther. It is better that I should not affect any feminine virtues which 
I do not possess.’ 

After this Edward insisted on driving our pony-carriage almost 
every day, leaving Miss Tremaine to find her own amusement; and 
I think this conversation was the beginning of an estrangement be- 
tween them, which became more serious than any of their previous 
quarrels had been. 

Miss Tremaine did not care for sledging, or skating, or billiard- 
playing. She had none of the ‘ fast’ tendencies which have become 
so common lately. She used to sit in one particular bow-window 
of the drawing-room all the morning, working a screen in berlin- 
wool and beads, assisted and attended by her younger sister Laura, 
who was a kind of slave to her—a very colourless young lady in 
mind, capable of no such thing as an original opinion, and in person 
a pale replica of her sister. 

Had there been less company in the house, the breach between 
Edward Chrighton and his betrothed must have become notorious ; 
but with a house so full of people, all bent on enjoying themselves, 
I doubt if it was noticed. On all public occasions my cousin showed 
himself attentive and apparently devoted to Miss Tremaine. It 
was only I and his sisters who knew the real state of affairs. 

I was surprised, after the young lady’s total repudiation of all 
benevolent sentiments, when she beckoned me aside one morning, 
and slipped a little purse of gold—twenty sovereigns—into my hand. 

‘I shall be very much obliged if you will distribute that among 
your cottagers to-day, Miss Chrighton,’ she said. ‘ Of course I should 
like to give them something ; it’s only the trouble of talking to them 
that I shrink from; and you are just the person for an almoner. 
Don’t mention my little commission to any one, please.’ 

‘ Of course I may tell Edward,’ I said; for I was anxious that 
he should know his betrothed was not as hard-hearted as she had 
appeared. 

‘To him least of all,’ she answered eagerly. ‘ You know that 
our ideas vary on that point. He would think I gave the money to 
please him. Not a word, pray, Miss Chrighton.’ I submitted, and 
distributed my sovereigns quietly, with the most careful exercise of 
my judgment. 

So Christmas came and passed. It was the day after the great 
anniversary—a very quiet day for the guests and family at the 
Abbey, but a grand occasion for the servants, who were to have 
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their annual ball in the evening—a ball to which all the humbler 
class of tenantry were invited. The frost had broken up suddenly, 
and it was a thorough wet day—a depressing kind of day for any 
one whose spirits are liable to be affected by the weather, as mine 
are. I felt out of spirits for the first time since my arrival at the 
Abbey. 

No one else appeared to feel the same influence. The elder 
ladies sat in a wide semicircle round one of the fireplaces in the 
drawing-room ; a group of merry girls and dashing young men 
chatted gaily before the other. From the billiard-room there came the 
frequent clash of balls, and cheery peals of stentorian laughter. I 
sat in one of the deep windows, half hidden by the curtains, reading 
a novel—one of a boxful that came from town every month. _ 

If the picture within was bright and cheerful, the prospect was 
dreary enough without. The fairy forest of snow-wreathed trees, 
the white valleys and undulating banks of snow, had vanished, and 
the rain dripped slowly and sullenly upon a darksome expanse of 
sodden grass, and a dismal background of leafless timber. The 
merry sound of the sledge-bells no longer enlivened the air ; all was 
silence and gloom. 

Edward Chrighton was not amongst the billiard-players ; he was 
pacing the drawing-room to and fro from end to end, with an air 
that was at once moody and restless. 

‘ Thank heaven, the frost has broken up at last!’ he exclaimed, 
stopping in front of the window where I sat. 

He had spoken to himself, quite unaware of my close neighbour- 
hood. Unpromising as his aspect was just then, I ventured to 
accost him. 

‘What bad taste, to prefer such weather as this to frost and 
snow!’ I answered. ‘The park. looked enchanting yesterday—a 
real scene from fairyland. And only look at it to-day !’ 

‘O yes, of course, from an artistic point of view, the snow was 
better. The place does look something like the great dismal swamp 
to-day ; but I am thinking of hunting, and that confounded frost 
made a day’s sport impossible. We are in for a spell of mild 
weather now, I think.’ 

‘But you are not going to hunt, are you, Edward ?’ 

‘Indeed I am, my gentle cousin, in spite of that frightened look 
in your amiable countenance.’ 

‘I thought there were no hounds hereabouts.’ 

‘Nor are there; but there is as fine a pack as any in the 
country—the Daleborough hounds—five-and-twenty miles away.’ 

‘And you are going five-and-twenty miles for the sake of a 
day’s run ?’ 

‘I would travel forty, fifty, a hundred miles for that same di- 
version. But Iam not going for a single day this time ; I am going 
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over to Sir Francis Wycherly’s place—young Frank Wycherly and 
I were sworn chums at Christchurch—for three or four days. I am 
due to-day, but I scarcely cared to travel by cross-country roads in 
such rain as this. However, if the floodgates of the sky are loosened 
for a new deluge, I must go to-morrow.’ 

‘ What a headstrong young man!’ I exclaimed. ‘And what 
will Miss Tremaine say to this desertion ?’ I asked in a lower voice. 

‘Miss Tremaine can say whatever she pleases. She had it in 
her power to make me forget the pleasures of the chase, if she had 
chosen, though we had been in the heart of the shires, and the 
welkin ringing with the baying of hounds.’ 

‘O, I begin to understand. This hunting engagement is not 
of long standing.’ 

‘No; I began to find myself bored here a few days ago, and 
wrote to Frank to offer myself for two or three days at Wycherly. 
I received a most cordial answer by return, and am booked till the 
end of this week.’ 

‘You have not forgotten the ball on the first ?’ 

‘O, no; to do that would be to vex my mother, and to offer a 
slight to our guests. I shall be here for the first, come what may.’ 

Come what may! so lightly spoken. The time came when I 
had bitter occasion to remember those words. 

‘I’m afraid you will vex your mother by going at all,’ I said. 
‘You know what a horror both she and your father have of hunt- 
ing.’ 

‘ A most un-country-gentleman-like aversion on my father’s part. 
But he is a dear old book-worm, seldom happy out of his library. 
Yes, I admit they both have a dislike to hunting in the abstract ; 
but they know I am a pretty good rider, and that it would need a 
bigger country than I shall find about Wycherly to floor me. You 
need not feel nervous, my dear Sarah; I am not going to give papa 
and mamma the smallest ground for uneasiness.’ 

‘You will take your own horses, I suppose ?’ 

‘That goes without saying. No man who has cattle of his own 
cares to mount another man’s horses. I shall take Pepperbox and 
the Druid.’ 

‘ Pepperbox has a queer temper, I have heard your sisters say.’ 

‘ My sisters expect a horse to be a kind of overgrown baa-lamb. 
Everything splendid in horseflesh and womankind is prone to that 
slight defect, an ugly temper. There is Miss Tremaine, for instance.’ 

‘Ishall take Miss Tremaine’s part. I believe it is you who are 
in the wrong in the matter of this estrangement, Edward.’ 

‘Do you? Well, wrong or right, my cousin, until the fair Julia 
comes to me with sweet looks and gentle words, we can never be 
what we have been.’ 

‘You will return from your hunting expedition in a softer mood,’ 
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I answered ; ‘that is to say, if you persist in going. “But I hope 
and believe you will change your mind.’ 

‘Such a change is not within the limits of possibility, Sarah. 
I am fixed as Fate.’ 

He strolled away, humming some gay hunting-song as he went. 
I was alone with Mrs. Chrighton later in the afternoon, and she spoke 
to me about this intended visit to Wycherly. 

‘ Edward has set his heart upon it evidently,’ she said regret- 
fully, ‘and his father and I have always made a point of avoiding 
anything that could seem like domestic tyranny. Our dear boy is 
such a good son, that it would be very hard if we came between him 
and his pleasures. You know what a morbid horror my husband 
has of the dangers of the hunting-field, and perhaps I am almost as 
weak-minded. But in spite of this we have never interfered with 
Edward’s enjoyment of a sport which he is passionately fond of; and 
hitherto, thank God! he has escaped without a scratch. Yet Ihave 
had many a bitter hour, I can assure you, my dear, when my son has 
been away in Leicestershire hunting four days a week.’ 

* He rides well, I suppose.’ : 

‘Superbly. He has a great reputation among the sportsmen of 
our neighbourhood. I daresay when he is master of the Abbey he 
will start a pack of hounds, and revive the old days of his great- 
grandfather, Meredith Chrighton.’ 

‘I fancy the hounds were kenneled in the stable-yard below my 
‘bedroom window in those days, were they not, Fanny ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Chrighton answered gravely; and I wondered at the 
sudden shadow that fell upon her face. 

I went up to my room earlier than usual that afternoon, and I 
had a clear hour to spare before it would be time to dress for the 
seven o’clock dinner. This leisure hour I intended to devote to 
letter-writing ; but on arriving in my room I found myself in a very 
idle frame of mind, and instead of opening my desk, I seated myself 
in the low easy-chair before the fire, and fell into a reverie. 

How long I had been sitting there I scarcely know; I had been 
half meditating, half dozing, mixing broken snatches of thought with 
brief glimpses of dreaming, when I was startled into wakefulness by 
a sound that was strange to me. 

It was a huntsman’s horn—a few low plaintive notes on a hunts- 
man’s horn—notes which had a strange far-away sound, that was 
more unearthly than anything my ears had ever heard. I thought 
of the music in Der Freischutz; but thé weirdest snatch of melody 
Weber ever wrote had not so ghastly a sound as these few simple 
* notes conveyed to my ear. 

I stood transfixed, listening to that awful music. It had grown 
dusk, my fire was almost out, and the room in shadow. As I list- 
ened, a light flashed suddenly on the wall before me. The light 
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was as unearthly as the sound—a light that never shone from earth 
or sky. 

I ran to the window ; for this ghastly shimmer flashed through 
the window upon. the opposite wall. The great gates of the stable- 
yard were open, and men in scarlet coats were riding in, a pack of 
hounds crowding in before them, obedient to the huntsman’s whip. 
The whole scene was dimly visible by the declining light of the 
winter evening and the weird gleams of a lantern carried by one of 
the men. It was this lantern which had shone upon the tapestried 
wall. I saw the stable-doors opened one after another ; gentlemen 
and grooms alighting from their horses; the dogs driven into their 
kennel; the helpers hurrying to and fro; and that strange wan 
lantern-light glimmering here and there in the gathering dusk. But 
there was no sound of horse’s hoof or of human voices—not one 
yelp or cry from the hounds. Since those faint far-away sounds of 
the horn had died out in the distance, the ghastly silence had been 
unbroken. 

I stood at my window quite calmly, and watched while the group 
of men and animals in the yard below noiselessly dispersed. There 
was nothing supernatural in the manner of their disappearance. The 
figures did not vanish or melt into empty air. One by one I saw 
the horses led into their separate quarters ; one by one the redcoats 
strolled out of the gates, and the grooms departed, some one way, 
some another. The scene, but for its noiselessness, was natural 
enough ; and had I been a stranger im the house, I might have fan- 
cied that those figures were real—those stables in full occupation. 

But I knew that stable-yard and all its range of building to have 
been disused for more than half a century. Could I believe that, 
without an hour’s warning, the long-deserted quadrangle could be 
filled—the empty stalls tenanted ? 

Had some hunting-party from the neighbourhood sought shelter 
here, glad to escape the pitiless rain? That was not impossible, I 
thought. I was an utter unbeliever in all ghostly things—ready to 
credit any possibility rather than suppose that I had been looking 
upon shadows. And yet the noiselessness, the awful sound of that 
horn—the strange unearthly gleam of that lantern! Little super- 
stitious as I might be, a cold sweat stood out upon my forehead, and 
I trembled in every limb. 

For some minutes I stood by the window, statue-like, staring 
blankly into the empty quadrangle. Then I roused myself suddenly, 
and ran softly downstairs by a back staircase leading to the ser- 
vants’ quarters, determined to solve the mystery somehow oy other. 
The way to Mrs. Marjorum’s room was familiar to me from old ex- 
perience, and it was thither that I bent my steps, determined to ask 
the housekeeper the meaning of what I had seen. I had a lurking 
conviction that it would be well for me not to mention that scene to 
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any member of the family till I had taken counsel with some one 
who knew the secrets of Chrighton Abbey. 

I heard the sound of merry voices and laughter as I passed the 
kitchen and servants’ hall. Men and maids were all busy in the 
pleasant labour of decorating their rooms for the evening’s festival. 
They were putting the last touches to garlands of holly and laurel, 
ivy and fir, as I passed the open doors; and in both rooms I saw 
tables laid for a substantial tea. The housekeeper’s room was in 
a retired nook at the end of a long passage—a charming old room, 
panelled with dark oak, and full of capacious cupboards, which in 
my childhood I had looked upon as storehouses of inexhaustible 
treasures in the way of preserves and other confectionery. It was 
a shady old room, with a wide old-fashioned fireplace, cool in sum- 
mer, when the hearth was adorned with a great jar of roses and 
lavender ; and warm in winter, when the logs burnt merrily all day 
long. 

I opened the door softly, and went in. Mrs. Marjorum was 
dozing in a high-backed arm-chair by the glowing hearth, dressed 
in her state gown of gray watered silk, and with a cap that was a 
perfect garden of roses. She opened her eyes as I approached her, 
and stared at me with a puzzled look for the first moment or so. 

“* Why, is that you, Miss Sarah ?’ she exclaimed; ‘ and looking 
as pale as a ghost, I can see, even by this fire-light! Let me just 
light a candle, and then I'll get you some sal volatile. Sit down in 
my arm-chair, miss ; why, I declare you're all of a tremble!’ 

She put me into her easy-chair before I could resist, and lighted 
the two candles which stood ready upon her table, while I was trying 
to speak. My lips were dry, and it seemed at first as if my voice 
was gone. 

‘ Never mind the sal volatile, Marjorum,’ I said at last. ‘Iam 
not ill ; I’ve been startled, that’s all; and I’ve come to ask you for 
an explanation of the business that frightened me.’ 

‘ What business, Miss Sarah ?’ 

‘ You must have heard something of it yourself, surely. Didn’t 
you hear a horn just now, a huntsman’s horn ?’ 

‘ A horn! Lord no, Miss Sarah. What ever could have put such 
a fancy into your head ?’ 

I saw that Mrs. Marjorum’s ruddy cheeks had suddenly lost their 
colour, that she was now almost as pale as I could have been myself. 

‘It was no fancy,’ I said; ‘I heard the sound, and saw the 
people. A hunting-party has just taken shelter in the north quad- 
rangle. Dogs and horses, and gentlemen and servants.’ 

‘What were they like, Miss Sarah ?’ the housekeeper asked in 
a strange voice. 

‘I can hardly tell you that. I could see that they wore red 
coats; and I could scarcely see more than that. Yes, I did get a 
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glimpse of one of the gentlemen by the light of the lantern. A tall 
man, with gray hair and whiskers, and a stoop in his shoulders. I 
noticed that he wore a short-waisted coat with a very high collar— 
a coat that looked a hundred years old.’ 

‘The old Squire!’ muttered Mrs. Marjorum under her breath ; 
and then turning to me, she said with a cheery resolute air, ‘ You’ve 
been dreaming, Miss Sarah, that’s just what it is. You’ve dropped 
off in your chair before the fire, and had a dream, that’s it.’ 

‘No, Marjorum, it was no dream. The horn woke me, and I 
stood at my window and saw the dogs and huntsmen ‘come in.’ 

‘Do you know, Miss Sarah, that the gates of the north quad- 
rangle have been locked and barred for the last forty years, and that 
no one ever goes in there except through the house?’ 

‘The gates may have been opened this evening to give shelter 
to strangers,’ I said. 

‘Not when the only keys that will open them hang yonder in 
my cupboard, miss,’ said the housekeeper, pointing to a corner of 
the room. 

‘But I tell you, Marjorum, these people came into the qua- 
drangle ; the horses and dogs are in the stables and kennels at this 
moment. Ill go and ask Mr. Chrighton, or my cousin Fanny, or 
Edward, all about it, since you won’t tell me the truth.’ 

I said this with a purpose, and it answered. Mrs. Marjorum 
caught me eagerly by the wrist. 

‘No, miss, don’t do that; for pity’s sake don’t do that; don’t 
breathe a word to missus or master.’ 

‘ But why not ?’ 

‘ Because you’ve seen that which always brings misfortune and 
sorrow to this house, Miss Sarah. You’ve seen the dead.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I gasped, awed in spite of myself. 

‘I daresay you’ve heard say that there’s been something seen 
at times at the Abbey—many years apart, thank God ; for it never 
came that trouble didn’t come after it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered hurriedly; ‘but I could never get any one 
to tell me what it was that haunted this place.’ 

‘No, miss. Those that know have kept the secret. But you 
have seen it all to-night. There’s no use in trying to hide it from 
you any longer. You have seen the old Squire, Meredith Chrighton, 
whose eldest son was killed by a fall in the hunting-field, brought 
home dead one December night, an hour after his father and the rest 
of the party had come safe home to the Abbey. The old gentleman 
had missed his son in the field, but had thought nothing of that, 
fancying that master John had had enough of the day’s sport, and 
had turned his horse’s head homewards. He was found by a labour- 
ing-man, poor lad, lying in a ditch with his back broken, and his 
horse beside him staked. The old Squire never held his head up 
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after that day, and never rode to hounds again, though he was pas- 
sionately fond of hunting. Dogs and horses were sold, and the north 
quadrangle has been empty from that day.’ 

‘ How long is it since this kind of thing has been seen ?’ 

‘A long time, miss. I was a slip of a girl when it last happened. 
It was in the winter-time—this very night—the night Squire Mere- 
dith’s son was killed ; and the house was full of company, just as it 
is now. There was a wild young Oxford gentleman sleeping in your 
room at that time, and he saw the hunting-party come into the 
quadrangle ; and what did he do but throw his window wide open, and 
give them the view-hallo as loud as ever he could. He had only 
arrived the day before, and knew nothing about the neighbourhood ; 
so at dinner he began to ask where were his friends the sportsmen, 
and to hope he should be allowed to have a run with the Abbey 
hounds next day. It was in the time of our master’s father; and his 
lady at the head of the table turned as white as a sheet when she 
heard this talk. She had good reason, poor soul. Before the week 
was out her husband was lying dead. He was struck with a fit of 
apoplexy, and never spoke or knew any one afterwards.’ 

‘ An awful coincidence,’ I said; ‘but it may have been only a 
coincidence.’ 

‘I’ve heard other stories, miss—heard them from those that 
wouldn’t deceive—all proving the same thing: that the appearance 
of the old Squire and his pack is a warning of death to this house.’ 

‘I cannot believe these things,’ I exclaimed ; ‘I cannot believe 
them. Does Mr. Edward know anything about this ?’ 

‘No, miss. His father and mother have been most careful that 
it should be kept from him.’ 

‘I think he is too strong-minded to be much affected by the 
fact,’ I said. 

‘And you'll not say anything about what you’ve seen to my 
master or my mistress, will you, Miss Sarah ?’ pleaded the faithful 
old servant. ‘The knowledge of it would be sure to make them 
nervous and unhappy. And if-evil is to come upon this house, it 
isn’t in human power to prevent its coming.’ 

‘God forbid that there is any evil at hand!’ I answered. ‘I am 
no believer in visions or omens. After all, I would sooner fancy that 
I was dreaming—dreaming with my eyes open as I stood at the win- 
dow—than that I beheld the shadows of the dead.’ 

Mrs. Marjorum sighed, and said nothing. I could see that she 
believed firmly in the phantom hunt. 

I went back to my room to dress for dinner. However ration- 
ally I might try to think of what I had seen, its effect upon my mind 
and nerves was not the less powerful. I could think of nothing else ; 
and a strange morbid dread of coming misery weighed me down like 
an actual burden. 
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There was a very cheerful party in the drawing-room when I 
went downstairs, and at dinner the talk and laughter were unceasing ; 
but I could see that my cousin Fanny’s face was a little graver than 
usual, and I had no doubt she was thinking of her son’s intended 
visit to Wycherly. 

At the thought of this a sudden terror flashed upon me. How 
if the shadows I had seen that evening were ominous of danger to 
him—to Edward, the heir and only son of the house? My heart 
grew cold as I thought of this, and yet in the next moment I despised 
myself for such weakness. 

‘It is natural enough for an old servant to believe in such 
things,’ I said to myself; ‘but for me—an educated woman of the 
world—preposterous folly.’ 

And yet from that moment I began to puzzle myself in the en- 
deavour to devise some means by which Edward’s journey might be 
prevented. Of my own influence I knew that I was powerless to 
hinder his departure by so much as an hour; but I fancied that Julia 
Tremaine could persuade him to any sacrifice of his inclination, if 
she could only humble her pride so far as to entreat it. I deter- 
mined to appeal to her in the course of the evening. 

We were very merry all that evening. The servants and their 
guests danced in the great hall, while we sat in the gallery above, 
and in little groups upon the staircase, watching their diversions. I 
think this arrangement afforded excellent opportunities for flirtation, 
and that the younger members of our party made good use of their 
chances—with one exception: Edward Chrighton and his affianced 
contrived to keep far away from each other all the evening. 

While all was going on noisily in the hall below, I managed to 
get Miss Tremaine apart from the others in the embrasure of a 
painted window on the stairs, where there was a wide oaken seat. 
Seated here side by side, I described to her, under a promise of 
secrecy, the scene which I had witnessed that afternoon, and my 
conversation with Mrs. Marjorum. 

‘But, good gracious me, Miss Chrighton!’ the young lady ex- 
claimed, lifting her pencilled eyebrows with unconcealed disdain, 
‘ you don’t mean to tell me that you believe in such nonsense—ghosts 
and omens, and old woman’s folly like that !’ 

‘I assure you, Miss Tremaine, it is most difficult for me to be- 
lieve in the supernatural,’ I answered earnestly ; ‘ but that which I 
saw this evening was something more than human. The thought of 
it has made me very unhappy; and I cannot help connecting it some- 
how with my cousin Edward’s visit to Wycherly. IfI had the power 
to prevent his going, I would do itat any cost; but Ihave not. You 
alone have influence enough for that. For heaven’s sake use it! 
do anything to hinder his hunting with the Daleborough hounds.’ 

‘You would have me humiliate myself by asking him to forego 
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his pleasure, and that after his conduct to me during the last 
week ?’ 

‘I confess that he has done much to offend you. But you love 
him, Miss Tremaine, though you are too proud to let your love be 
seen; I am certain that you do love him. For pity’s sake speak to 
him; do not let him hazard his life, when a few words from you may 
prevent the danger.’ 

‘I don’t believe he would give up this visit to please me,’ she 
answered ; ‘andI shall certainly not put it in his power to humiliate 
me by a refusal. Besides, all this fear of yours is such utter non- 
sense. As if nobody had ever hunted before. My brothers hunt 
four times a week every winter, and not one of them has ever been 
the worse for it yet.’ 

I did not give up the attempt lightly. I pleaded with this proud 
obstinate girl for a long time, as long as I could induce her to listen 
to me; but it was all in vain. She stuck to her text—no one should 
persuade her to degrade herself by asking a favour of Edward Chrigh- 
ton. He had chosen to hold himself aloof from her, and she would 
show him that she could live without him. When she left Chrigh- 
ton Abbey, they would part as strangers. 

So the night closed, and at breakfast next morning I heard that 
Edward had started for Wycherly soon after daybreak. His absence 
made, for me at least, asad blank in ourcircle. For one other also, 
I think; for Miss Tremaine’s fair proud face was very pale, though 
she tried to seem gayer than usual, and exerted herself in quite an 
unaccustomed manner in her endeavour to be agreeable to every one. 

The days passed slowly for me after my cousin’s departure. There 
was a weight upon my mind, a vague anxiety, which I struggled in 
vain to shake off. The house, full as it was of pleasant people, 
seemed to me to have become dull and dreary now that Edward was 
gone. The place where he had sat appeared always vacant to my 
eyes, though another filled it, and there was no gap on either side of 
the long dinner-table. Lighthearted young men still made the bil- 
liard-room resonant with their laughter ; merry girls flirted as gaily 
as ever, undisturbed in the smallest degree by the absence of the 
heir of the house. Yet for me all was changed. A morbid fancy 
had taken complete possession of me. I found myself continually 
brooding over the housekeeper’s words; those words which had 
told me that the shadows I had seen boded death and sorrow to 
the house of Chrighton. 

My cousins, Sophy and Agnes, were no more concerned about 
their brother’s welfare than were their guests. They were full of 
excitement about the new-year’s ball, which was to be a very grand 
affair. Every one of importance within fifty miles was to be present, 
every nook and corner of the Abbey would be filled with visitors 
coming from a great distance, while others were to be billeted upon’ 
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the better class of tenantry round about. Altogether the organisa- 
tion of this affair was no small business; and Mrs. Chrighton’s morn- 
ings were broken by discussions with the housekeeper, messages from 
the cook, interviews with the head-gardener on the subject of floral 
decorations, and other details, which all alike demanded the atten- 
tion of the chatelaine herself. With these duties, and with the 
claims of her numerous guests, my cousin Fanny’s time was so fully 
occupied, that she had little leisure to indulge in anxious feelings 
about her son, whatever secret uneasiness may have been lurking in 
her maternal heart. As for the master of the Abbey, he spent so 
much of his time in the library, where, under the pretext of business 
with his bailiff, he read Greek, that it was not easy for any one to dis- 
cover what he did feel. Once, and once only, I heard him speak of 
his son, in a tone that betrayed an intense eagerness for his return. 

The girls were to have new dresses from a French milliner in 
Wigmore-street ; and as the great event drew near, bulky packages 
of millinery were continually arriving, and feminine consultations 
and expositions of finery were being held all day long in bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms with closed doors. Thus, with a mind always 
troubled by the same dark shapeless foreboding, I was perpetually 
being called upon to give an opinion about pink tulle and lilies of 
the valley, or maize silk and apple-blossoms. 

New-year’s morning came at last, after an interval of abnormal 
length, as it seemed to me. It was a bright clear day, an almost 
spring-like sunshine lighting up the leafless landscape. The great 
dining-room was noisy with congratulations and good wishes as we 
assembled for breakfast on this first morning of a new year, after 
having seen the old one out cheerily the night before; but Edward 
had not yet returned, and I missed him sadly. Some touch of 
sympathy drew me to the side of Julia Tremaine on this particular 
morning. I had watched her very often during the last few days, 
and I had seen that her cheek grew paler every day. To-day her 
eyes had the dull heavy look that betokens a sleepless night. Yes, 
I was sure that she was unhappy—that the proud relentless nature 
suffered bitterly. 

‘He must be home to-day,’ I-said to her in a low voice, as she 
sat in stately silence before an untasted breakfast. 

‘Who must?’ she answered, turning towards me with a cold 
distant look. 

‘My cousin Edward. You know he promised to be back in time 
for the ball.’ 

‘I know nothing of Mr. Chrighton’s intended movements,’ she 
said in her haughtiest tone; ‘ but of course it is only natural that 
he should be here to-night. He would scarcely care to insult half 
the county by his absence, however little he may value those now 
staying in his father’s house.’ 
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‘But you know that there is one here whom he does value 
better than any one else in the worid, Miss Tremaine,’ I answered, 
anxious to soothe this proud girl. 

‘I know nothing of the kind. But why do you speak so so- 
lemnly about his return? He will come, of course. There is no 
reason he should not come.’ 

She spoke in a rapid manner that was strange to her, and looked 
at me with a sharp inquiring -glance, that touched me somehow, it 
was so unlike herself—it revealed to me so keen an anxiety. 

‘No, there is no reasonable cause for anything like uneasiness,’ 
I said; ‘ but you remember what I told you the other night. That 
has preyed upon my mind, and it will be an unspeakable relief to 
me when I see my cousin safe at home.’ 

‘I am sorry that you should indulge in such weakness, Miss 
Chrighton.’ 

That was all she said; but when I saw her in the drawing-room 
after breakfast, she had established herself in a window that com- 
manded a view of the long winding drive leading to the front of the 
Abbey. From this point she could not fail to see any one approach- 
ing the house. She sat there all day; every one else was more or 
less busy with arrangements for the evening, or at any rate occupied 
with an appearance of business; but Julia Tremaine kept her place 
by the window, pleading a headache as an excuse for sitting still, 
with a book in her hand, all day, yet obstinately refusing to go to 
her room and lie down, when her mother entreated her to do so. 

‘You will be fit for nothing to-night, Julia,’ Mrs. Tremaine 
said, almost angrily; ‘ you have been looking ill for ever so long, 
and to-day you are as pale as a ghost.’ . 

I knew that she was watching for him; and I pitied her with 
all my heart, as the day wore itself out, and he did not come. 

We dined earlier than usual, played a game or two of billiards 
after dinner, made a tour of inspection through the bright rooms, 
lit with wax-candles only, and odorous with exotics; and then came 
a long interregnum devoted to the arts and mysteries of the toilet ; 
while maids flitted to and fro laden with frilled muslin petticoats 
from the laundry, and a faint smell of singed hair pervaded the 
corridors. At ten o’clock the band were tuning their violins, and 
pretty girls and elegant-looking men were coming slowly down the 
broad oak staircase, as the roll of fast-coming wheels sounded 
louder without, and stentorian voices announced the best people in 
the county. 

I have no need to dwell long upon the details of that evening’s 
festival. It was very much like other balls—a brilliant success, a 
night of splendour and enchantment for those whose hearts were 
light and happy, and who could abandon themselves utterly to the 
pleasure of the moment; a far-away picture of fair faces and bright- 
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hued dresses, a wearisome kaleidoscopic procession of form and 
colour for those whose minds were weighed down with the burden 
of a hidden care. 

For me the music had no melody, the dazzling scene no charm. 
Hour after hour went by; supper was over, and the waltzers were 
enjoying those latest dances which always seem the most delightful, 
and yet Edward Chrighton had not appeared amongst us. 

There had been innumerable inquiries about him, and Mrs. 
Chrighton had apologised for his absence as best she might. Poor 
soul, I well knew that his non-return was now a source of poignant 
anxiety to her, although she greeted all her guests with the same 
gracious smile, and was able to talk gaily and well upon every 
subject. Once, when she was sitting alone for a few minutes, 
watching the dancers, I saw the smile fade from her face, and a 
look of anguish come over it. I ventured to approach her at this 
moment, and never shall I forget the look which she turned to- 
wards me. 

‘My son, Sarah!’ she said in a low voice—‘ something has 
happened to my son !’ 

I did my best to comfort her; but my own heart was growing 
heavier and heavier, and my attempt was a very poor one. 

Julia Tremaine had danced a little at the beginning of the even- 
ing, to keep up appearances, I believe, in order that no one might 
suppose that she was distressed by her lover’s absence; but after 
the first two or three dances she pronounced herself tired, and with- 
drew to a seat amongst the matrons. She was looking very lovely 
in spite of her extreme pallor, dressed in white tulle, a perfect cloud 
of airy puffings, and with a wreath of ivy-leaves and diamonds crown- 
ing her pale golden hair. 

The night waned, the dancers were revolving in the last waltz, 
when I happened to look towards the doorway at the end of the 
room. I was startled by seeing a man standing there, with his hat 
in his hand, not in evening costume; a man with a pale anxious- 
looking face, peering cautiously into the room. My first thought 
was of evil; but in the next moment the man had disappeared, and 
I saw no more of him. 

I lingered by my cousin Fanny’s side till the rooms were empty. 
Even Sophy and Aggy had gone off to their own apartments, their 
airy dresses sadly dilapidated by a night’s vigorous dancing. There 
were only Mr. and Mrs. Chrighton and myself in the long suite of 
rooms, where the flowers were drooping and the wax-lights dying 
out one by one in the silver sconces against the walls. 

‘I think the evening went off very well,’ Fanny said, looking 
rather anxiously at her husband, who was stretching himself and 
yawning with an air of intense relief. 

‘Yes, the affair went off well enough. But Edward has com- 
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mitted a terrible breach of manners by not being here. Upon my 
word, the young men of the present day think of nothing but their 
own pleasures. I suppose that something especially attractive was 
going on at Wycherly to-day, and he couldn’t tear himself away.’ 

‘It is so unlike him to break his word,’ Mrs. Chrighton ans- 
wered. ‘ You are not alarmed, Frederick? You don’t think that 
anything has happened—any accident ?’ 

‘What should happen? Ned is one of the best riders in the 
county. I don’t think there’s any fear of his coming to grief.’ 

‘He might be ill.’ 

‘Not he. He’s a young Hercules. And if it were possible for 
him to be ill—which it is not—we should have had a message from 
Wycherly.’ 

The words were scarcely spoken when Truefold the old butler 
stood by his master’s side, with a solemn anxious face. 

‘ There is a—a person who wishes to see you, sir,’ he said in a 
low voice, ‘ alone.’ 

Low as the words were, both Fanny and myself heard them. 

‘Some one from Wycherly?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Let him come 
here.’ 

‘ But, madam, the person most particularly wished to see master 
alone.—Shall I show him into the library, sir? The lights are not 
out there.’ 

‘ Then it is some one from Wycherly,’ said my cousin, seizing 
my wrist with a hand that was icy cold. ‘ Didn’t I tell -you so, 
Sarah ? Something has happened to my son. Let the person come 
here, Truefold, here ; I insist upon it.’ 

The tone of command was quite strange in a wife who was 
always deferential to her husband, in a mistress who was ever gentle 
to her servants. 

‘ Let it be so, Truefold,’ said Mr. Chrighton. : Whatever ill news 
has come to us we will hear together.’ 

He put his arm round his wife’s waist. Both were pale as 
marble, both stood in stony stillness waiting for the blow that was 
to fall upon them. 

The stranger, the man I had seen in the doorway, came in. 
He was curate of Wycherly church, and chaplain to Sir Francis 
Wycherly; a grave middle-aged man. He told what he had to 
tell with all kindness, with all the usual forms of consolation which 
Christianity and an experience of sorrow could suggest. Vain words, 
wasted trouble. The blow must fall, and earthly consolation was 
unable to lighten it by a feather’s weight. 

There had been a steeplechase at Wycherly—an amateur affair 
with gentlemen riders—on that bright new-year’s-day, and Edward 
Chrighton had been persuaded to ride his favourite hunter Pepper- 
box. There would be plenty of time for him to return to Chrighton 
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after the races. He had consented; and his horse was winning 
easily, when, at the last fence, a double one, with water beyond, 
Pepperbox baulked his leap, and went over head-foremost, flinging 
his rider over a hedge into a field close beside the course, where 
there was a heavy stone roller. Upon this stone roller Edward 
Chrighton had fallen, his head receiving the full force of the concus- 
sion. All was told. It was while the curate was relating the fatal 
catastrophe that I looked round suddenly, and saw Julia Tremaine 
standing a little way behind the speaker. She had heard all; she 
uttered no cry, she showed no signs of fainting, but stood calm and 
motionless, waiting for the end. 

I know not how that night ended: there seemed an awful calm 
upon us all. A carriage was got ready, and Mr. and Mrs. Chrighton 
started for Wycherly to look upon their dead son. He had died 
while they were carrying him from the course to Sir Francis’s house. 
I went with Julia Tremaine to her room, and sat with her while the 
winter morning dawned slowly upon us—a bitter dawning. 


I have little more to tell. Life goes on, though hearts are 
broken. Upon Chrighton Abbey there came a dreary time of deso- 
lation. The master of the house lived in his library, shut from the 
outer world, buried almost as completely as a hermit in his cell. I 
have heard that Julia Tremaine was never known to smile after 
that day. She is still unmarried, and lives entirely at her father’s 
country house ; proud and reserved in her conduct to her equals, 
but a very angel of mercy and compassion amongst the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Yes; this haughty girl, who once declared herself 
unable to endure the hovels of the poor, is now a Sister of Charity 
in all but the robe. So does a great sorrow change the current of 
& woman’s life. 

I have seen my cousin Fanny many times since that awful new- 
year’s night; for I have always the same welcome at the Abbey. I 
have seen her calm and cheerful, doing her duty, smiling upon her 
daughter’s children, the honoured mistress of a great household ; 
but I know that the mainspring of life is broken, that for her there 
hath passed a glory from the earth, and that upon all the pleasures 
and joys of this world she looks with the solemn calm of one for 
whom all things are dark with the shadow of a great sorrow. 





DINING ALONE 


THERE are, according to an accepted expositor of the Art of Dining, 
three kinds of dinners—solitary dinners, every-day social dinners, 
and set dinners; all three involving the consideration of cheer, and 
the last two of society also. Solitary dinners ought, on this author- 
ity, to be avoided as much as possible, ‘ because solitude tends to 
produce thought, and thought tends to the suspension of the digest- 
ive powers.’ As Mr. Herbert Spencer reminds us, mental action in 
excess abstracts energy from the viscera, and so will destroy appe- 
tite, or, if food has been taken, will arrest digestion. Nothing, pro- 
tests Judge Haliburton, is so uncomfortable or uninviting as a soli- 
tary meal. Indeed, he thinks conversation absolutely necessary to 
digestion ; it compels you to eat slowly, and enables you to enjoy 
your wine, which you are never inclined to do when alone. Never ? 
Theodore Hook once apologised for being found one evening out of 
condition by saying, ‘ When one is alone, the bottle does come 
round so often.’ And Sir Hercules Langrishe, on a similar occasion, 
being asked if he had finished ‘ all that port’ (three bottles) ‘ with- 
out assistance,’ answered, or is said to have answered, ‘ No—not 
quite that. I had the assistance of a bottle of madeira.’ But to 
revert to the old judge’s praise of table-talk as an excellent condi- 
ment. A dog, as he says, prefers to retire to a corner with his 
food; and if a comrade approaches him, he snarls and shows his 
teeth, and if the other persists in obtruding his company, most pro- 
bably fights him. But whereas dogs cannot communicate their ideas 
to each other, man is a reasoning animal, and delights in a ‘ feast 
of reason and a flow of soul’ as much as in his material food, equally 
disliking a crowded or an empty table. When, however, dining 
alone is necessary, the mind, advises Mr. Walker, of the Original, 
should be disposed to cheerfulness by a previous interval of relaxa- 
tion from whatever has seriously occupied the attention, and by 
directing it to some agreeable object. Rousseau exclaims against 
dining alone as not dining at all. As for enjoying the so-called 
pleasures of the table, ‘ Seul, cela ne m’est pas possible ; mon ima- 
gination s’occupe alors d’autre chose, et je n’ai pas le plaisir de 
manger.’ Elsewhere he touches on the enjoyment of reading at 
dinner-time—reading a romance—by way of substitute for the so- 
ciety he could not compass. He describes himself devouring alter- 
nately a mouthful from his plate and a page of his book, and alto- 
gether it was as if he had the book to dine with him. 

Sir Henry Holland, discussing professionally the disorders of 
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digestion, admits it to be very desirable that the dyspeptic should 
dine at regular and reasonable hours, and from a simple and discreet 
table; but holds that if this rule brings him to a solitary meal, set 
apart for his express condition, more of ill than of good is the result. 
‘It is rarely expedient that he should feed alone;’ for his mind 
needs to be solicited away from attention to the functions and feel- 
ings of the stomach, and this can only effectively be done by society 
at the time of eating. Hasty swallowing and hurried meals are 
known to be among ‘the many causes of dyspepsia to those of seden- 
tary habits who feed alone.’ It is observable that animals accus- 
tomed to feed in company almost always fall off if placed alone. So 
testifies a recognised authority on the art of attaining high health, 
who also bears record of himself, that ‘ often, when I have been 
taking a solitary meal, the appearance of an agreeable companion 
has produced an instantaneous effect upon my digestive organs, and 
through them upon my whole frame.’ ‘ When taking meals alone, 
it is most easy to regulate them; but I believe meals were meant 
to be sociable, and that a little irregularity in agreeable company is 
better than the best observance in solitude.’ Solitary dinners, by 
the sentence of this approved good master, ought to be avoided as 
much as possible, because solitude tends to produce thought, and 
thought tends to the suspension of the digestive powers. 

In the diary of the Right Hon. W. Windham, not very long since 
published, may be read this, among other entries on the subject: 
‘Dined at home; and though I ate only some minced veal, some 
spinach, and eggs, in moderate quantity, felt myself greatly oppressed, 
so as to afford a strong instance in confirmation of the opinion, that 
a solitary dinner, for whatever reason, does not so soon pass away as 
one ate [sic] in company. The reason first occurring would be, that 
for a dinner ate in company some time was taken; but the fact does 
not seem to correspond; for I have made, if I am not mistaken, as 
many intervals in dining alone, and have yet found that digestion 
does not take place so quickly.’ Besides the effect that company 
may have on the mind, much, he apprehends, is to be ascribed to 
the action given to the lungs and stomach by talking. Acting on 
this belief, a solitary diner has been known to provide the best sub- 
stitute he could by declaiming ore rotundo snatches of Shakespeare 
and Tennyson, interspersed with roulades and ememecmns from 
Meyerbeer and Gliick. 

Again, the diary and note-books of Nathaniel Sentiene contain 
frequent laments over the imposed necessity of solitary dinners. For 
instance, to begin with veal, not minced, like Mr. Windham’s: ‘ At 
dinner, behold an immense joint of roast veal! I would willingly 
have had some assistance in the discussion of this great piece of calf. 
I am ashamed to eat alone. It becomes the mere gratification of 
animal appetite—the tribute which we are compelled to pay to our 
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grosser nature ; whereas in the company of another it is refined and 
moralised and spiritualised, and over our earthy victuals is diffused 
a sauce of lofty and tender thoughts, and tough meat is mollified 
with tender feelings. But O, these solitary meals are the dismalest 
part of my present experience.’ And then the reluctant and recal- 
citrant recluse goes on to tell how, when the company rose from 
table that day, they all, in his single person, ascended to the study, 
and employed themselves in reading an article on Oregon in the 
Democratic Review. Yet was the author of Transformation any- 
thing but a willing diner-out. Indeed, in another page of his journal 
he takes note of George Hillard’s telling him ‘ with unmitigable 
resolution of the necessity of my going to dine with Longfellow be- 
fore returning to Concord; but I have an almost miraculous power 
of escaping from necessities of this kind.’ Destiny itself, he declares, 
had often been worsted in the attempt to get him out to dinner. 
But between dining out and dining alone there was to him a golden 
mean; and that was the home companionship of one, or even two, 
all to hiniself and all his own. 

At the time of the conversion of Bulgaria to Christianity, it be- 
ing made known to Pope Nicolas I. that the king was accustomed 
to eat alone, not even his wife being allowed to ‘ partake’ (as the 
penny-a-liners have it), his holiness gently persuaded to a more 
sociable demeanour, alleging the example of One who condescended 
to eat with his disciples. 

Gibbon has more than one fling, in the course of his history, at 
the practice of dining either in silence or solitude. At monks, for 
instance, in general: ‘recluse fanatics have few ideas or sentiments 
to communicate ; ... and at their silent meals they were enveloped 
in their cowls, and almost invisible to each other.’ Almost invisible 
and quite inaudible. Then, again, St. Chrysostom is taken to task 
for the ‘inhospitable custom’ of taking his meals alone. As arch- 
bishop better things were hoped of him by clerical and other diners- 
out. But he ‘still maintained, from some considerations of health or 
abstinence, his former habit of taking his repasts alone; and this in- 
hospitable custom, which his enemies imputed to pride, contributed 
at least to nourish the infirmity of a morose and unsocial humour.’ 
Palladius enters into an elaborate defence of the Golden Mouth in 
this regard. Among the pleas are, that Chrysostom never tasted 
wine ; that the weakness of his stomach required a particular diet ; 
that business, or study, or devotion, kept him fasting till sunset ; 
that he detested the noise and levity of large dinner-parties; that he 
saved the expense for the use of the poor; and that he was appre- 
hensive, in a capital like Constantinople, of the envy and reproach 
of partial invitations. 

Petrarch is said to have very much preferred taking his meals 
alone, or at most with the village priest; but he seldom had the 
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chance, being generally besieged by a host of visitors or self-invited 
guests, and ‘he must not behave to them as a miser.” Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury was very precise in his faith and practice of 
rules of regimen, and at twelve o’clock daily he had ‘a little dinner 
provided for him, which he ate always by himself without ceremony.’ 
It was when this simple repast was over that the philosopher used 
to retire to his study, and have his candle, together with ten or a 
dozen pipes of tobacco laid by him; and these were his postprandial 
friends in council, these the after-dinner companions of his solitude. 
Of Anthony 4 Wood, again, we are told, that so enamoured was he 
of a solitary life, that he ‘had no partner at his meals for above thirty 
years together, but had them privately in his own chamber.’ Else- 
where, however, we find it stated of him that his custom was to rise 
about four o’clock in the morning, and to eat hardly anything till 
night, when after supper he would go into some bye-alehouse in town, 
or else to one in some village near, and there by himself take his 
pipe and pot. By himself, that was the sine qué non, the one thing 
needful. Never a bit would old Anthony have sympathised with his 
namesake Mr. Trollope’s averment, that there is nothing in the 
world more melancholy than the discussion in melancholy solitude, 
at some quiet, dull, and dreary inn, of a mutton-chop and a pint of 
port. Not that the younger Anthony denies a solitary dinner in a 
country hotel to be endurable—where the waiter, if you are known, 
will make much of you; the landlord will favour you with a bow, 
and perhaps put the fish on the table; if you ring you are attended 
to, and there is some life about it. ‘But a solitary dinner in an old, 
respectable, sombre, solid London inn, where nothing makes any 
noise but the old waiter’s creaking shoes ; where one plate slowly 
goes and another slowly comes in without a sound; where the two 
or three guests would as soon think of knocking each other down as 
of speaking ; where the servants whisper, and the whole household 
is disturbed if an order be given above the voice—what can be more 
melancholy than a mutton-chop and a pint of wine in such a place?’ 
Now the ‘such a place’ in particular here described is the Chapter 
Coffee-house; and where else in the world would the elder Anthony, 
with his university associations and proclivities, have found himself 
a happier man, granting even the substitution of chop and port for 
pipe and pot ? 

It is mentioned by Sir John Lubbock, in his Prehistoric Times, 
that the Tahitians think it indecent to dine in company. 

Fiction has its examples of the solitary diner, becoming so for all 
sorts ofreasons—guilt, remorse, unhappiness, sensuous epicureanism, 
and what not. There is the psuedo Henry Dunbar, in his luxurious 
sitting-room, shrinking from identification. There is Arthur Vincent, 
in the Chronicles of Carlingford, whose mother would come in and 
sit by the young minister while he dined, thinking, in her simplicity, 
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that it would be a pleasure to Arthur. ‘ But Arthur, with the un- 
social habits of a man accustomed to live alone, had already set up 
a book before him while he ate,’ leaving his mother to wonder by 
herself behind what was the world of unknown thought that rapt her 
son. There is self-indulgent uncle Penrose, in Madonna Mary— 
from the same pen—who never felt his great house lonely; who en- 
joyed his freedom from all impedimenta in the campaign of life, with 
liberty to grow rich, and get fat; and who ‘liked eating a luxurious 
dinner by himself, and knowing how much it had cost, all for his 
single lordly appetite ; the total would have been less grand if wife 
and children had shared it.’ 

Fiction itself, however, will scarcely offer a more whimsical pre- 
sentment ofthe solitary diner than matter-of-fact biography offers in 
the person of Abraham Sharp, the Yorkshire geometrician and most 
laborious of calculators—as calculating a machine as Mr. Babbage’s 
—who persisted in a mode of life so retired, that even his servant 
seldom got access to him, and the food for whose superbly solitary 
meals was placed, through a hole in the wall, in a closet adjoining 
his study—in the sanctum that opened into the sanctum sanctorum. 
Might good digestion wait on appetite! But it did not; nor indeed 
could the appetite have been worth mentioning. Yet did this old 
bachelor, valetudinarian though he was all his days, live on and on 
to see his ninety-first year. 

Lord Cockburn’s memorials of his own time include prominent 
mention of Matthew Ross, ‘a very distinguished person, and Dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates’—a most curious creature, dreadfully 
given to blushing and to novel-reading, but whom there was no 
helping onward or pushing forward to the place his talents might 
seem to deserve. ‘ Office, even on the bench, had no attractions 
for a legal monk, who dined in solitude at least 360 times a year, 
and who could not be looked at without his face becoming pink.’ 
Unhappily, a pushing world got tired of his reserve, and his practice 
is said to have left him while his powers were entire. Let us hope 
his powers long continued entire of digesting the solitary dinners 
which were the sport of the Faculty—the Faculty of which Matthew 
was dean, and (an unprecedented event) died dean, to the wonder- 
ment of the modern Athens. 

It is a remark of Lord Lytton’s that, whenever a man is not 
abstinent from rule or from early habit, solitude makes its votaries 
particularly fond of their dinner. They have, as he says, no other 
event wherewith to mark the day. They think over it, they antici- 
pate it, they nourish its soft idea in their imagination. ‘ If they do 
look forward to anything else more than dinner, it is—supper.’ 

Mr. Disraeli, in one of his earlier fictions, pronounces against 
dinners in a banqueting-hall—though often the scene of exquisite 
pleasure as regards other matters than the mere palate—as all too 
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hot, too crowded, too noisy to let the guests catch a flavour, analyse 
a combination, dwell upon a gust. To eat—‘ really to eat’—he 
contends, one must eat alone, with a soft light, with simple furni- 
ture, an easy dress, and a single dish—at a time. ‘ Hours of bliss! 
hours of virtue! for what is more virtuous than to be conscious of 
the blessings of a bountiful Nature ? A good eater must be a good 
man; for a good eater must have a good digestion, and a good di- 
gestion depends upon a good conscience.’ Sometimes your solitary 
eater, however, is a bad man with a good digestion; sometimes a 
good man with a bad one. Domitian, morose and solitary, even in 
his relaxations, ‘ enjoyed’ his principal meal alone, and hurried over 
the banquets prescribed by custom anyhow. Prior sings of his 


Alma, how 
‘Through Macer’s gullet she glides down, 
When the vile glutton dines alone.’ 


Beethoven dined alone for his stomach’s sake and his aural infirm- 
ity. The biographer of Currer Bell records of her father that, owing 
to some illness of the digestive organs, Mr. Bronté was obliged to 
be very careful about his diet ; and that, in order to avoid tempta- 
tion, and perhaps to insure the quiet necessary for digestion, he 
had begun, before his wife’s death, to take his dinner alone; a 
habit which he retained for the long remainder of his life. Charles 
Lamb wrote feelingly, as a dyspeptic, towards the end of his course: 
‘We cannot concoct our food with interruptions. Our chief meal, 
to be nutritive, must be solitary. With difficulty we can eat before 
a guest; and never understood what the relish of public feasting 
meant. Meats have no sapor, nor digestion fair play, in a crowd. 
The unexpected coming in of a visitant stops the machine.’ ‘I 
dine alone,’ is the avowal of Epicurus himself, in one of Mr. Lan- 
dor’s Imaginary Conversations ; and to the demand why he does 
so, the answer given is, ‘ To avoid the noise, the heat, and the in- 
termixture both of odours and of occupations. I cannot bear the 
indecency of speaking with a mouth in which there is food.’ His 
mind to him a kingdom was, and he was for making much of it, but 
not in the wild-beast-show way, at feeding-time. The philosopher 
might be supposed to have taken to this ‘ uncivil custom’ in the 
style, though not at all in the spirit or for the reasons, of King 
Adrastus in Jon : 


‘ Let weakness seek 
Companionship: I’ll henceforth feast alone.’ 


FRANCIS JACOX. 





MAY 


Farr May! first month of milder airs, 
When little maids fold pinafores 
Rich with far meadows’ lavish stores, 
And grass grows lean in London squares : 


Fond nurse of piety and love !— 
For lovers read their ladies’ minds 
In thee ; in thee the parson finds 
Meet texts his mysteries to prove.— 


A thousand buds thine advent greet : 
Pale with desire thy primrose dies ; 
Faint cowslips, dappled with dark eyes, 
And violets watch thy coming feet. 


May! dreamy month of happy hours, 
Fill’d with the scent small hawthorn flings, 
With tender sound of insect wings 

From blushing snows of apple flowers : 


In thy warm silent weary time 

Noon hears but whispers of wild bees ; 

The glowworm’s glimmering lamp Night sees 
Love-lit beneath thy balmy lime: 


Lilacs and tall laburnums bloom 
For thee, turquoise and topaz shrines ; 
Thy poplar leaves show silver lines, 
Pure woven work of Nature’s loom. 


Ah, May! though in thy lap there lies 
Our little life’s best, loveliest boon, 
Fickle as fair, in thy sweet eyes 

Tears sunny smiles succeed too soon. 


Too soon thy cuckoo-buds are gone, 

Thy marigold’s fierce fire is dead, 

Thy grass is mown, thy mirth is sped ; 
And, as thy flowers fade one by one,— 


This is a truth the Preacher saith,— 
So men fade hastening day by day— 
For other months there are than May— 
To winter of dark woes and death. 
JAMES MEW. 
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